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VOLUME XIII NUMBER 3 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


FATHER ANTIC, THE LAW 
By Lewis M. DABNEY, JR. 


“The first thing we do, let’s kill all 
the lawyers.”-—Henry VI, Part Two. 


HE utterance of a follower of Jack Cade quoted 
at the head of this essay seems to have set the 
style in subsequent popular criticism of the 
administration of thelaw. If justice is ill 
wiministered, the lawyers are to blame. True, in our 
milder day, certain more peaceable souls have advanced 


the idea that instead of killing the lawyers we appeal to 
their better natures; but still the lawyer bears the brunt 
of the attack. As a member of that learned profession, 
Iyenture to suggest that the attention of the reformers 
be turned in another direction. 

This plan is not advanced solely through the in- 


dmstinct of self-preservation. It suggests itself from the 
Mmvey nature of our method of deciding controversies, 


“ 


fim Which requires the services of two lawyers whose duty is 
bimt0 present each his own side of the case, and a judge and 


jiry, whose duty is to decide between them. The judge 
must decide not only what are the facts in the case, but 
0 what is the law applicable to those facts. To illus- 


I mate: A sues B, alleging that when he was taking a 


toll across B’s land, B stole up behind him and hit him 
Wer the head with a club. B denies this, but further 
tuys that if he assailed A as alleged, he had the right to do 
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so because A was trespassing upon his land. Someone 
must decide first, whether the facts alleged by A are true 
and second, if so, whether B had the legal right to take 
the somewhat drastic steps to which he resorted. The 
first question is one of fact which under our practice 
must be submitted to a jury. The second is a question 
of law which must be decided by a judge. 


I modestly disclaim any intention of entering into 
a discussion of the merits or demerits of the jury system. 
The system is so firmly embedded in our constitution, 
not to speak of our habits and ideas, that discussion of 
its elimination is academic. And after all, the jury, 
properly guided and directed by an experienced, upright, 
and fearless trial judge, is an excellent arbiter of the facts. 
Of course the average juror has his prejudices and limi- 
tations, but in the great majority of cases the quality of 
the jury’s verdict depends upon the quality of the judge. 
Witness the different results obtained in State and Fed- 
eral courts with juries drawn from the same body of 
citizens. Thus it is evident that in general—and all gen- 
eralizations, including this one, are false—the respon- 
sibility for the correct decision of the facts as well as of 
the law rests with the judge. 


Herodotus, if I remember correctly, somewhere tells 
of an ancient people who were noted for their wretched 
highways. However, when a traveler fell into a hole, 
the countryside would arise, fill up the hole, and resume 
their ordinary occupations. Thus, in the course of time 
the roads became excellent. Similarly, at the expense of 
the unfortunate litigant our Common Law has reached 
a state where there are few holes left; and even where 
a hole exists, the surrounding roadbed is so firm that 
the gap may be bridged by a judge of even moderate 
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learning and intelligence. Naturally, no informed lawyer 
will lead his client into such a hole in the blithe confidence 
that some eminent jurist will graciously insert a plank 
under his feet. If the jurist fails to be eminent and cau- 
tiously retreats from the brink, the lawyer has only him- 
self to blame. But what must be the indignation of the 
lawyer when he sees one judge carefully tearing up the 
pavement, another through sheer childish ignorance 
blowing up an important bridge, and a third with his 
eye on the coming election summoning the neighboring 
brigands to a raid upon the caravan. 


A lawyer, peaceably leading his little flock along 
the highway, sees the earth yawn open and engulf a fat 
and prosperous merchant, who is extricated with great 
difficulty and with the loss of half his goods. He begins 
cursing the lawyer for a fool. This hapless wretch can 
but reply, “Indeed, Sir, I told you the road was sound, 
and so it was when last I passed this way. I cannot 
guarantee you 2¥yainst acts of God, the Common Enemy, 
and the Court of Civil Appeals.” 


This state, ecstatically called the Lone Star, was once 
blessed with a splendid road, the work of great judges 
such as Hemphill, Roberts, Stayton, Gaines, and Wil- 
liams, together with many others—judges whom we 
are proud to compare with any who ever sat upon an 
appellate bench. Unfortunately their work is slowly 
disintegrating under the assault of the present judiciary. 
Countries more fortunately situated may think of im- 
proving the road. England recently has enacted a com- 
plete new Real Property Act designed to do away with 
certain obsolete legal concepts originating in the feudal 
system. But in Texas we are clinging too desperately to 
what we have to think of improvement. We can only 
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hope that our road, like the Roman roads, from the orig- 
inal excellence of its construction will endure yet a while 
longer the ravages of time and of the barbarians. 


It is obvious, then, why it would be useless to kil] 
the lawyers. The great majority do not really deserve 
killing. ‘There are, of course, quacks in all professions 
who prey upon the poor and ignorant, but I am consid- 
ering the average attorney. The lawyer has two func- 
tions, the more important of which is to keep his client 
out of the courthouse by consulting with him before any 
important undertaking. “To do this, he must see both 
sides of the question. But should the client become in- 
volved in litigation, the lawyer becomes an advocate, a 
partisan pure and simple, who sees only his own side. 
This will be true so long as lawyers are paid to win cases. 


To be sure, there has been an attempt to restrain the 
zeal of the advocate by developing a code of Legal Ethics, 
so-called. The trouble with this code is that there is no 
one to enforce it. As a pungent young attorney of my 
acquaintance remarked, ‘‘I have more ethics than any- 
body, because nobody else has any.’ Among even the 
better class of lawyers, anything goes with the excep- 
tion of subornation of perjury, breaking of agreements 
made during a trial, and certain other practices which are 
considered unsportsmanlike. Among the less squeamish 
of the brethren, absolutely anything goes. 


If law were practiced by a band of shining angels, 
this might not be the case. But as long as law is practiced 
by men as anxious as the next to progress from the Ford 
to the Buick and from the Buick to the Cadillac, this 
condition will continue. We must abandon all hope, 
then, of reforming the lawyers and see what can be done 
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with the judges. Thus only can we curb the skittishness 
of old Father Antic the Law. 


For the judge is the high arbiter and the only real 
minister of the law. Lawyers are paid by litigants; the 
judge is paid by the state and is, or should be, interested 
not in the parties, but in the case. He has the advantage 
of counsel who present to him in a predigested form what 
has taken weeks to prepare. But the decision lies with 
him. This requires learning to distinguish between hon- 
est legal reasoning and sophistry, intelligence to strike 
out boldly and surely where there is no precedent, and 
courage to hand down a decree without fear or favor. 


This combination, though possessed to a high degree 
by all great judges and to a respectable degree by all good 
judges, is not common. Like other commodities in this 
commercial age, it must be paid for. The Englishman 
with his proverbial common sense, recognizes this fact. 
He appoints his judge for life on good behavior, pays 
him $10,000 to $25,000 a year, and, if he is good 
enough, makes him a Lord. As a consequence a judge- 
ship is a prize eagerly sought, and the judges are re- 
cruited from the pick of the English bar. The results 
are well known. Justice is sure, swift, and inexpensive. 
Few cases are brought that should not be brought, 
and such cases are thrown out without ceremony. But 
we need not go so far afield. In our own country Fed- 
eral judges, though underpaid, get enough to live on 
and are appointed for life, again on good behavior. 
With a few scandalous exceptions, the quality of the 
Work is high. Massachusetts appoints her judges; New 
York elects hers, but the public and the political parties 
are educated to the point of keeping a satisfactory man 
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in office, and are governed largely by the recommenda- 
tion of the bar. As a result, the decisions of New York 
and Massachusetts are recognized as excellent, and are 
more frequently cited in foreign jurisdictions than those 
of any other states. 

But in Texas, alas, there is a difference. The legal 
maxim that everyone is presumed to know the law is 
violated daily in the persons of the judges. As a result 
the bar fall into a good-natured contempt of court. 
What other attitude could they adopt? They see prac- 
tically all the trial judges permitting the plaintiff's 
lawyer to try the case as he pleases, on the theory that 
it is his business so to protect his record that the case will 
not be reversed on appeal—and besides, this saves what 
may be playfully called thought on the part of the judge. 
They see appellate judges throwing out all cases pos- 
sible on points of appellate procedure, deciding incor- 
rectly a large portion of the rest, and with an insane 
logic blandly disregarding their own decisions the 
next time the point is presented. Conscientious presen- 
tation of the law by an advocate becomes valuable only 
as furnishing the court with a plausible reason for de- 
ciding what the court wants to decide anyway. Delay, 
appeals, reversals, retrials, and more delay wear out 
claims, good as well as bad. Well might a less sensi- 
tive soul than Hamlet consider the whole mess as a rea- 
son for suicide. 

This statement is, of course, subject to exceptions. 
A few good trial judges still exist in the state, largely in 
the country districts. A few good appellate judges still 
remain, survivors of the breed who forged our jurispru- 
dence and now rest, we hope quietly, in the grave. But 
if any lawyer thinks my tirade exaggerated, let him 
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number to himself the judges in the state who possess 
to any marked degree the qualities of learning, intelli- 
gence and courage. It is fortunate indeed to find a judge 
with one of these qualities. 


And the cause? Some have attributed it to the sal- 
ary, which is absurdly low; but this is not the funda- 
mental defect. Salaries should be doubled, but it is 
doubtful whether under the present system of election 
this would improve the quality of the judiciary to any 
great extent. “The fundamental vice in our system is the 
application of democracy where it has no business being 
applied; namely, in the selection of judges by the direct 
primary. 

There is no need to consider whether the democratic 
form of government is good or bad, because it is here to 
stay. In the choosing of executive and legislative officers, 
it seems to work fairly well, and at any rate protects 
us against certain forms of tyranny. In theory, at least, 
a Governor is elected on his platform and on his reputa- 
tion. The people can, if they choose, read his platform 
and study his record. If they do not, they have only 
themselves to blame. But a judge running for office 
has no platform, and the people rarely discover, or even 
investigate his qualifications. We have not yet seen elec- 
tion placards proclaiming, ““Vote for Jones and more 
and better equity,’ or, ‘“Vote for Smith, the people’s 
friend, who will give contingent remainders to all the 
kiddies.”” As for reputation, the people in the cities 
rarely recognize the names, much less know the records 
of the men for whom they are called to vote. That this 
condition is less true in the country, explains perhaps 
the better quality of the trial judges of those districts. 
It is true that we sometimes see a judge’s card announc- 
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ing that all his decisions have been affirmed by the Court 
of Civil Appeals; but there is no way for the voters to 
check up on such a statement, and even if true, it isa 
doubtful recommendation. 

Thus candidates for the judgeship, deprived of other 
campaign material, are forced to resort to the discussion 
of each other’s personalities. It is true that the lawyen 
might attempt to enlighten the people as to the real qual- 
ifications of the candidates, but such attempts have met 
with disaster. If the Bar Association recommends on f 
candidate, the other will immediately denounce him a 
the favorite of the Lawyers’ Trust, and the embattled F 
voters will arise and smite him at the polls. So notori- 
ous has this become that the endorsement of the Bar As F 
sociation is avoided as a plague. 2 

Under these conditions what chance has the mas 
whom the country needs as a judge and who ought to 
be a judge—the man of learning, intelligence and char 
acter? It is a matter of common knowledge that thes 
qualities are not the ones which lead to political succes 
Thus the rare member of the judiciary who possess# 
them must abandon them for political purposes, and 
meet the opposing legal demagogue on his own grouni 
with a stream of abuse. The necessity is illustrated hy 
a recent campaign in which the judge running for re 
election, a man of more than average character and abil 
ity, was called by the opposing candidate ‘‘a bald-headei 
so-and-so”. He neatly retorted that his opponent wap 
“‘a long-haired so-and-so”. This so won the hearts of th 
electorate that he was triumphantly returned to offic 

The reader who has been previously bored by dit 
cussion of judicial reforms will possibly wonder wh} 
nothing has been said on the subject of changing ow 
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judicial machinery. There is no doubt, from a purely 
theoretical standpoint, that the machine should be not 
only changed but junked, and an entirely new one cre- 
ated. This, however, is a technical subject with which 
it is not necessary to weary the reader. A radical change 
in court organization and practice probably cannot be at- 
tained for years to come. The subject has been agitated 
and re-agitated, and the literature is accessible to all who 
have the interest and patience to read. In 1918, the 
State Bar Association proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment, which Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School 
declared would, if adopted, give to Texas the best 
court system in the Union. Naturally the plan was 
slaughtered by the legislature. Last year the Bar Associa- 
tion, in a more practical mood, proposed another consti- 
tutional amendment which was good enough to be some 
improvement on the present system and bad enough to 
get by the legislature. The plan received the endorse- 
ment of the Governor, then at the height of his popu- 
larity. It was nevertheless defeated at the polls by a 
vote of four to one.* 

It is devoutly to be hoped that at some millenial 
dawn the obsolete, creaking machine will be rebuilt or 
replaced by a new one. But the man remains, as always, 
more important than the machine. A good judge will 
give good results, even though hampered by an unwieldy 
court apparatus. A bad judge will only use a nice 
| new set of instruments the more neatly and expeditious- 
| ly to sever the jugular vein of the unfortunate litigant. 
Almost every lawyer will admit, for example, that our 
trial judges should, in theory, have the right, possessed 


*Consideration of whether the lawyers, the politicians, or the people 
were to blame for this fiasco is beyond the scope of this essay. The fact 
remains. 
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by the judges of England, Massachusetts, and the Fed- 
eral courts, to comment on the evidence; but no one is 
willing to trust the present incumbents of the bench 
with any such power. 

And the remedy? Either appointment of judges 
for life on good behavior, or election for long terms with 
nomination by conventions, in which lawyers predom- 
inate. The first method probably can never be attained 
in this state. [The second we hope and believe to be 
practicable. It was this method which gave us the dis- 
tinguished line of jurists whose handiwork, marred and 
defaced though it is, still stands as a monument of hope 
to those who might otherwise adopt the despairing con- 
clusion that Texas cannot breed judges. 


Such conventions should be held solely for the pur- 
pose of nominating judges. They should be held in 
political off-years to prevent, so far as possible, the in- 
jection of political issues. Delegates to the convention 
might be representatives of the local bar associations, 
with enough lay delegates to prevent the domination 
of any particular clique of lawyers. The judges should 
be elected from large districts to minimize the effect 
of a local political organization, as experience shows that 
the larger the district, the better the judge. And the 
tradition should be established, with the assistance of 
the press, that no judge who has given satisfactory serv- 
ice should be disturbed in the tenure of his office. Finally, 
salaries should be doubled. It is ridiculous to expect 
to obtain a man of legal ability for the wages of a 
plumber’s assistant. 

There seem to be only two possible objections to such 
ascheme. The first is that a convention might be run by 
bosses and controlled by graft. There is some force to 
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this criticism, but it is to be hoped that the lawyers, who 
are the direct sufferers from poor judges, would, if giv- 
en the opportunity, insist on getting good ones. In any 
event, I for one believe that the most boss-ridden con- 
yention would choose better candidates than the people 
themselves select. It must be remembered that the de- 
cadence of the Texas judiciary coincides almost exactly 
with the introduction of the primary system. New York 
is about ready to admit that Tammany Hall, which 
controls the Democratic nomination, gives the people 
good judges. 

A second objection is that the proposed plan is ‘“‘un- 
democratic’. Well, what of it? The proponents of the 
late judiciary amendment were somewhat embarrassed 
by this accusation, and tried to evade the charge instead 
of squarely admitting it. “The truth is that democratic 
theory and a strong judiciary do not mix. To use a Hi- 
bernian phrase, a judge cannot sit upright on the bench 
and at the same time keep his ear to the ground. This 
was obvious to Jefferson, that astute student of politics, 
whose hatred of the Federal Judiciary was notorious. 
Fortunately for the country, in the duel between the great 
Democrat and the great Chief Justice, the latter 
eventually won; but even Jefferson, who believed that 
the state should vigorously exercise its functions lest 
the central government swallow it up, would have de- 
plored the present abject condition of the state judiciary. 
As between an ignorant judiciary, eagerly responsive to 
popular opinion, and one able, learned, and independ- 
ent, my choice is that of the fathers of the constitution. 
If this be treason, make the most of it. 

And when will the millenium come? Say in fifty 
years. Conditions will probably become worse before 
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they improve. The main obstacle at present is the fact 
that the state is still predominantly agricultural. The 
farmer is by nature opposed to any change whatsoever, 
Furthermore, conditions are not so intolerable in the 
country: as I have pointed out, somewhat abler men are 
elected, and the controversies which arise are simpler. If 
the country judge errs it is likely to be in a direction 
unfavorable to a corporate defendant, which is perfectly 
satisfactory to his constituents. Thus even should a 
constitutional amendment abolishing the primary elec- 
tion of judges get by in the cities, supported as it would 
be by the better section of the press, the boys at the forks 
of the creek would arise and slay it. 

About the only hope, therefore, for such a consti- 
tutional amendment lies in the increasing power of indus- 
try as the state becomes less rural and more urban. In 
time the business man may tire of blackmail and uncer- 
tainty, hire publicity experts, turn on the full force of 
the city press, pass the word to the country bankers, and 
then some fair morning the noble army of judicial dem- 
agogues may wake up without a job. Thus through 
purely commercial motives might the sharp and delicate 
instrument of the law be restored to the hands of thos 
who understand it. On that day I and my long-dead 
fellow laborers and sufferers at the bar will arise from 
our graves and execute a vigorous Charleston. Mean- 
while it may be well to remember the saying of Marshall, 
recently affirmed by Chief Justice Taft: “‘An ignorant, 
dependent, and corrupt judiciary is the worst curse that 
can come upon any country.” 
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PART Y-SPLITTING, 1860 AND 1928 


By DAviID Y. THOMAS 


‘[“« situation in the Democratic party this spring 

lends itself to some very interesting comparisons 

and contrasts with the situation in 1860, which 
resulted in the disruption of the party. 


The national convention of 1860 was called to meet 
in a Southern city, Charleston, in the hope of making the 
nomination of Stephen A. Douglas impossible. When 
a simple majority adopted the Douglas platform, most 
of the Southern delegates withdrew; but nomination 
required a two-thirds majority, and this Douglas was 
never able to command. It was only at an adjourned 
meeting at Baltimore, with a part of the vacancies in the 
Southern delegations filled up, that Douglas was nomi- 
nated and a Southern man, Herschel V. Johnson, was 
associated with him on the ticket. 


In 1928 Governor Alfred E. Smith, the leading candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination, is about as distaste- 
ful to a large element in the South as was Douglas in 
1860. The convention has been called to meet in a 
Southern city, Houston. Smith’s supporters divided 
and voted for all the contesting cities so as to avoid of- 
fending any, but some seem to have thought that it might 
be good strategy to hold the convention in “enemy” 
territory. Even before this, talk had already been started 
about a Southern dry running-mate for him. 


The issue in 1860 was slavery. Slavery had become 
unprofitable in all the Northern states, and they had 
abolished it long before. In 1854 the Republican party 
was born of the idea that slavery was a great moral wrong 
and should ultimately disappear. When chided with 
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being a party of one idea the Republicans replied, it was 
a Great Moral Idea. ‘The economic reason for hostility 
to slavery remained, but little was said about this. 


Douglas, the leader of one wing of the Democratic 
party, seems to have been indifferent to the question of 
morality. In defending his popular-sovereignty doc- 
trine as applied to Kansas, which caused the birth of the 
Republican party, he is reported to have said that he did 
not care whether slavery was voted up or down. That 
was not a matter of interest to him; what did interest 
him was the principle of democracy, democracy for the 
white race. In his view the people of a territory were 
as capable of self-government as those of any state. The 
people of Illinois and Mississippi and of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina had a perfect right to legalize slavery 
or prohibit it. “The people of Kansas had come from 
these states and were as capable of self-government in 
Kansas as they were in the states whence they had come. 
Then this right, the right to vote slavery up or down, 
should not be denied them simply because they had 
changed residence. 


There was a time when a good many people in the 
South questioned the finality of slavery as a solution of 
the labor problem, and some even questioned the morality 
of it; but in 1860 slavery was believed to be highly 
profitable, and the Southern wing of the Democratic par- 
ty, under the leadership of Jefferson Davis and Robert 
Toombs, was not bothered about the question of moral- 
ity, except to defend slavery when it was attacked by 
abolitionists. What the Southern leaders demanded was 
their property rights under the Constitution, that of re- 
covering the fugitive slaves and the right to take slaves 
into the territories. 
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When the abolitionists attacked slavery as a great 
wrong to the slaves, the Southerners replied that the 
stories of cruel treatment were untrue or greatly exag- 
gerated. “They even contended that the condition of the 
slave was in some cases better than that of the free labor 
of the North. In view of a protest made some time 
before the war, there must have been some grounds for 
the statement; for a group of bakers in New York stated 
that the best wages they could get was eight to ten dollars 
a week and that their condition was worse than that of 
Southern slaves, though it is doubtful if any would have 
changed places. The trouble was that, granting that 
most of the slaves were well treated, the Southerners 
failed to see that a system which made possible the mis- 
treatment of the others was wrong and ought to be 
abolished. “They also declared that the freeing of the 
slaves would bring about worse conditions, resulting in 
arace war. For this they offered no proof and time has 
shown that they were mistaken. “‘nally, slaveholding 
was defended on the ground of personal liberty, the right 
to hold and enjoy property which the Southerners had 
inherited and which was protected by the Constitution. 
They failed to see that the progress of society makes it 
hecessary to amend constitutions. 


Douglas got the nomination at Baltimore on his 
popular sovereignty platform, but those who had seceded 
at Charleston repudiated him and nominated Breckin- 
tidge on the Davis Resolutions of February 2, 1860, 
which held that Congress was under an obligation to 
protect slavery in the territories. “The Republicans nomi- 
nated Lincoln on a free-soil platform. Although the 
Breckinridge Democrats had quite a bit to say about 
slavery, it is doubtful if this was the decisive issue in the 
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campaign. The Republicans side-stepped it in some places 
and captured Pennsylvania with a tariff plank. 

The result was the election of Lincoln, the Civil War, 
and the abolition of slavery. If abolition was good for 
Massachusetts and Illinois, it was good for Maryland and 
Texas and they must have it, whether they wanted it or 
not. The Great Moral Idea had triumphed. 


Prohibition of the liquor traffic did not originate in 
the South, but it thrived there once introduced. This 
is one of the curious paradoxes of history, that the South, 
the stronghold of the Democratic party (not necessarily 
of democracy), which stood for “‘no sumptuary legisla- 
tion’’, should have proved such fertile soil for prohibi- 
tion. There are two reasons for this, Protestant Moral- 
ity and negro labor. 


The Protestant churches do not arrogate to them- 
selves any monopoly of this kind of morality; it has been 
handed to them in derision by the enemies of prohibition, 
and they modestly accept the compliment. Social work- 
ers of this class observed that, while many did not us 
whiskey at all and many could use it with moderation 
without any apparent harm to themselves, a very strong 
minority could not resist the temptation to use it to 
excess and became liabilities to society, even social dere- 
licts. This evil they passed on to their families, gener- 
ally making them slaves to ignorance, poverty, and 
disease, and in many cases victims of the drink habit. 
Such a condition was a great moral wrong to the victims, 
and produced a great sore spot on the social order. Many 
ministers felt that prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
the only effective remedy, both as a protection to society 
and as a discharge of society’s duties to the victims. 
Though prohibition could come only through political 
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action, they did not shrink from it on that score. Society 
was organized for the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber; the Southern Protestants fought for prohibition, 
just as the abolitionists had fought for political action 
because that was the only way the evil could be cured. 


The crusaders soon found an ally in the employer of 
day labor, especially negro labor. These employers often 
noticed that their laborers, when they were paid off on 
Saturday, were disposed to go on a drunken spree and 
were unfit for work until Tuesday or Wednesday of the 
following week. While freedom to drink a morning 
toddy did these employers no great personal harm, free- 
dom to the laborer to go on a spree once a week hit them 
in the pocket-book, a very tender spot, and so they struck 
hands with the clergy for prohibition. This explains 
the individual who may be personally wet, but politically 
dry. 

Gradually prohibition extended from township to 
county and from county to state. While it did not 
originate in the South and while a few Northern states 
became dry before the South had made much progress, 
it came to be regarded as a sort of Southern Moral Idea. 
About 1892, when I was traveling through Tennessee, 
I heard a voter, very much in his cups, say that he 
would vote for the Devil if he were on the Democratic 
ticket. Within ten years—yes, even in 1892, it was unsafe 
for a candidate for office in most parts of the South to de- 
clare against prohibition. Gradually the idea spread over 
the nation that the liquor traffic was a Moral and Eco- 
nomic Evil; and the result was the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. It was good for Maine and Georgia and Kansas 
and Texas and was good for New York and Illinois. 


To say that this amendment was “‘put over’ by an 
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aggressive minority is the sheerest nonsense. It cam 
gradually, spread out over half a century, and even such 
strongholds of wetness as New York and New Jersey 
ratified it. Perhaps they have repented. Ohio repented 
having ratified the Fourteenth Amendment and reversed 
her former action, all to no purpose. 


Since its birth the Democratic party has consistently 
striven to be a national party. This is a tremendoy 
task in a country of such expanded territory and diver. 
gent interests as are found in the United States. Mos 
of the time the party has succeeded in remaining national 
by keeping local issues out of national politics. It went 
to pieces in 1860 when slavery was made a national issu 
by the restrictionists-abolitionists on the one hand and 
the slavery expansionists on the other, and was displaced 
by a sectional party which has succeeded most of the tim 
since then because of opportunism and ability to meet 
the economic demands of that section which has the most 
votes. The major parties have avoided making prohi- 
bition an issue in their platforms, and they may succeed 
in doing this in 1928 by adopting meaningless plank 
about the enforcement of the laws. Prohibition is al- 
ready an issue within the Democratic party, just as slav- 
ery was an issue in 1860. If Governor Smith is nomi- 
nated, it will become an issue between the candidates, 
whether recognized as such in the platforms or not. 


In 1860 the Northern wing of the Democratic party 
as led by Douglas, which up to that time had been gen- 
erally a majority party, was indifferent to slavery. The 
Northern wing today, which is generally a minority party 
in most of the Northern states, has been more or less 
hostile to prohibition and, under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Smith, is becoming more and more hostile. Sine 
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the Great War their cause has been supported by a group 
of people calling themselves ‘“Young Intellectuals’’ who 
have had a great deal to say about “personal freedom”’. 
In their view every individual has a right to do pretty 
much as he pleases, no matter what ill effects his acts may 
have upon others. It is a demand for the freedom of the 
frontier, where a man might safely be allowed to roam 
the forests with the smallpox when his nearest neighbor 
was five miles away. They forget the frontier has dis- 
appeared. They also deride morality, Protestant Moral- 
ity in particular. That any man should be forced to 
give up some of his personal pleasures because some 
weaker person might wreck his life and enslave his family 
to ignorance, poverty and disease if he is allowed to 
indulge in the same practices, they flout as an idea lying 
at the bottom of an intolerable tyranny. This defense 
of “personal liberty’’, the liberty to drink, has naturally 
attracted the brewers and distillers; also, it has made some 
appeal to a few who, while generally personally dry, 
think that others should be as free to drink as they are to 
abstain, just as “personal liberty’’ and “property rights’, 
the freedom of the white man to hold slaves, appealed 
tomany Southerners in 1860. In 1860 the Republican 
party professed to be upholding a Great Moral Idea; 
today a large part of the Southern Democracy champions 
a Great Moral and Economic Idea. Will the Demo- 
ttatic convention move backward or forward? 


In 1924 a dry, Mr. McAdoo, was able to prevent the 
nomination of a wet, Governor Smith, but was unable 
to secure the nomination for himself. Mr. McAdoo has 
eliminated himself from the 1928 contest, but Mr. Smith 
has steadily refused to do likewise. In fact, it looks as 
if the Northern wing of the Democratic party is about 
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as determined to have a wet candidate as the Southern 
wing was determined in 1860 to reject any candidate 
not committed to protection of slavery in the territories, 
although the split then meant certain defeat. Ai split in 
1928 will mean defeat. Will the South accept a wet 
candidate to avoid defeat? 


Mr. Smith probably can carry New York and New 
Jersey. With a solid South behind him he would have 
a splendid opportunity to win the White House. Some 
of the Southern politicians, whose living depends largely 
upon office-holding, are looking around to see which way 
the wind is blowing and if it will not be possible to hold 
the South for Mr. Smith. ‘They want to get on the 
band-wagon—it may mean a cabinet position, or even 
the Vice-Presidency. Will the Southern voters endorse 
the surrender of principles for office? 


A wet (although sober) paper like the New York 
Times, which is very friendly toward the South, thinks 
that the sacrifice should be made and cannot understand 
why a little matter of principle should stand in the way 
of party success. In that case why should not Governor 
Smith, who probably can start with fifty-nine votes, 
counting New Jersey, surrender his platform for the 
more than one hundred votes of the South? On account 
of his popularity, he would stand about as good a chance 
to carry New York on a dry platform as he would sev- 
eral of the Southern States on a wet one. But he has 
already told the ladies that he is wet and the South will 
respect him for the courage of his convictions. Yet, 
whatever the politicians may do, there are thousands of 
voters who are not ready to make the sacrifice. They 
remember that a Southerner, Henry Clay, is reputed to 
have said, ‘‘I would rather be right than President.”” To- 
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day there are thousands who would rather see the Demo- 
cratic party wrecked, as it was wrecked in 1860, than 
surrender their principles to save it. 


What will they do if Governor Smith is nominated? 
It may not be necessary to put out a separate ticket as in 
1860. Today there is not the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween them and the Republicans that existed sixty-eight 
years ago. What they will do, then, depends largely 
upon what the Republicans do. ‘There is some indica- 
tion that the Republican politicians plan to go to the 
convention and put up a tool, as they did in 1920, confi- 
dent that the country will ratify their action. They 
may find that they are mistaken. If they are wise, they 
will give some heed to the anti-Smith sentiment. They 
may need some Southern votes to offset a Smith victory 
in New York and New Jersey. Prohibition may not 
be the major issue in the platforms—though heaven 
knows what that issue will be, for both will promise 
farm relief and flood control—but, with Smith on the 
Democratic ticket, it cannot be avoided on the stump. 
As for the other issues, there probably will not be much 
difference in the promises, and the choice at the polls 
should be based on belief in ability to perform. Mr. 
Smith is a capable man. He has served well the public 
interests of New York and doubtless would serve the 
interests of the nation well on the Muscle Shoals prob- 
lem. But Mr. Hoover is equally capable of handling 
that problem, and for reasons not necessary to detail 
here, he is the logical man for flood control. And, rest 
assured, this question will not be completely solved by 
the present Congress. The greatest objection to Mr. 
Hoover is his alleged conservatism. The public has 
been assured that he will carry out the Coolidge policies. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt became President in 1901 he is said 
to have announced that he would carry out the McKinley 
policies. He carried them out—and buried them. Mr, 
Taft did the same for the Roosevelt policies. As for 
Mr. Hoover, he is capable of getting up a few policies 
of his own. 


Farm relief? Governor Smith might be able to 
handle that. So might Mr. Lowden, who is a “‘dirt 
farmer’ and probably knows as much about what can 
be done for his relief as anybody, which is not saying 
much. He is very popular in Arkansas, where he has 
large agricultural holdings, and will appeal to many in 
other parts of the South. With at least an equal chane 
for a square deal on farm relief and flood control (unless 
farm relief should take the form of an assault on th 
tariff), thousands of Southerners will ask why they 
should not vote for either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Lowden, 
rather than for Mr. Smith, who stands diametrically op- 
posed to one of their fundamental principles. Whether 
there will be enough left following the politicians, if they 
endorse Mr. Smith, to carry the South for him, remains 
to be seen. Buta solid South is very, very doubtful. 


The election of 1916 showed that a Democratic cat 
didate could be elected without New York. If Mr 
Smith should be nominated in 1928, the results wil 
show either that a Democrat cannot be elected President 
without the South, or that the South is still so wedded 
to party names that it will accept anything labeled 
‘Democratic’. There is no hope of electing a dry Dem 
ocrat. Some Southerners are hoping that Mr. Smith 
will be nominated that they may have an opportunity 
to demonstrate how easily he can be defeated in Novem 
ber. 
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RACE AND POPULATION 
Their Relation to World Peace 


By JOHN O. BEATY 
I 
; FTER the World War of 1914-1919, there was 


heard in America the insistent demand that war 
should be “‘outlawed’’, or somehow stopped 
forever. There were similar demands in Great 
Britain and in France. The late war had been fought 
on a scale so unprecedentedly expensive in national 
wealth, so costly in the precious best blood of the nations 
concerned, that the cry, “there shall be no more war’, 
seemed an expression of the determined will of the people. 
In fact the means of destroying human life had been so 
developed in five years that it was not hard to believe 
that any succeeding wars might virtually be wars of 
extermination not only of soldiers but of the noncom- 
batant population, perhaps almost of the human race. 
Peace is desired to-day in most of the countries of 
the world. Public opinion in America is still surely 
favorable to peace, though perhaps not with the crusad- 
ing vehemence which prevailed just after the World 
War. Although the conflict is receding into the past, 
there remain in England and in France enough unsolved 
economic and financial problems, enough homes still sad- 
dened by the loss of their hope of continuance, to make 
along period of uninterrupted peace seem an unques- 
tioned desideratum. Peace offers the only chance of 
national existence for small countries such as Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland. It is the only hope 
of Holland for saving her colonies. Surely peace with 
the outside world is desirable for the weak nations of 
Latin- America. 
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Though most of the world may at present wish 
peace, it must be admitted that there exist in certain 
countries conditions just as conducive to war as any con- 
ditions which have ever existed. And people in these 
countries regard somewhat ironically American, British, 
and French expressions in favor of perpetual peace in 
the status quo. ‘They feel that there is no special virtue 
in stopping the wheel of fortune when one is happily 
riding at the top. 

This paper attempts a brief survey of conditions in 
Japan, China, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Germany— 
six countries which might, under certain circumstances, 
feel that they would be as likely to profit as to suffer 
from war. It then proceeds to summarize the related 
questions of race, population, and the ultimate right to 
territory. No attempt is made to record all shades of 
opinion in a country—nor is it maintained that the situa- 
tion described for a given country reflects the intentions 
or even the formulated wishes of a large body of the 
people of that country. But if the tendencies recorded 
are not predominant at present, they contain, neverthe- 
less, enough vitality to make them likely under certain 
circumstances to become factors of more than local con- 
cern. 


II 


Any observant visitor to Japan must be profoundly 
impressed by what he sees. The Japanese have made the 
utmost use of their limited natural resources. In the 
intensive cultivation of areas which in most parts of 
the world would be considered waste land; in the devel- 
opment of commerce not supported by underground 
wealth as in England, Germany and America, Japan has, 
with the possible exception of Italy, no parallel among 
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the powers of the world. The Japanese people know the 
standard of living of Europe and North America, and are 
making a desperate effort to better their own conditions of 
life. Yet the country is so congested that education be- 
yond the lower grades can be provided for only a small 
proportion of those who are qualified and wish it, and 
that opportunities even for those who are able and well 
educated are few and limited. 


Japan does not want war. She knows the cost of 
war in destroying the accumulated wealth of a nation; 
and knows that the disaster is particularly great in a 
country without natural resources of steel, coal and oil. 
She knows that her existence is based on selling abroad 
the manufactured articles of Osaka and other cities and 
transporting them on vessels which fly the Japanese flag. 
She knows that this commerce, if not actually destroyed 


ina war, would be so supplanted by war industries that 
successful competition would arise elsewhere. 


Although the Japanese do not want war, they never- 
theless have serious problems of peace. When sanitation 
and medicine made their advance in Japan, the annual 
excess of births over deaths increased enormously. It is 
now placed at something like 800,000 per year. And 
these people must be accommodated on the same poor, 
densely packed islands. Korea offers no appreciable out- 
let except to the educated classes, for it is fully occupied. 
The work in making Hokkaido arable can at best 
result in accommodating the surplus population for but 
afew years. The Japanese have strength of body and 
character; they believe in the quality of their race and 
would be horrified at seeing its vitality destroyed by 
poverty or otherwise; and perhaps they may some day 
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see a duty in attempting to secure additional territory for 
the increasing body of people. 


Ii 


It is not easy to generalize in regard to China. The 
area is vast. Conditions of topography, fertility and 
climate vary considerably. Transportation is incon- 
ceivably poor, with consequent limitations on the move- 
ment of supplies, as well as on travel and the exchange 
of ideas. 

Under such circumstances the recent fall of a long 
established government which worked from the top 
down has left China in a chaotic condition. Differences 
in language; lack of education even in the dialects; fam- 
ily and personal individualism and local pride; perhaps 
even a lack of the governing instinct: these have made 
for continuing chaos in China. The number of years 
necessary for the re-establishment of stability is estimated 
by different observers in figures fantastically far apart. 
There is even disagreement of opinion as to the number 
of nations which may emerge out of present-day China. 
But one aspect of the Chinese situation will remain the 
same in almost any eventuality. ‘This is the migration 
of the Chinese people. 

The Chinaman is in general frugal and ambitious 
and whether he migrates on his own initiative or is trans- 
ported as cheap labor, he is likely to become a factor of 
importance in his new place of abode. Shanghai and 
Hong Kong were hardly occupied at all until the pres- 
ence of European interests made it profitable for Chinese 
to go into the concession and the colony. Now many of 
the men of wealth in each city are Chinese. These facts 
may not be particularly significant in these two areas 
which are geographically parts of China, but the same 
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I wndency is observed elsewhere. “The Chinaman is as- 
gming an important role in the commerce of the Phil- 
pines, Malaya, the Dutch Indies, Siam, and French 
Indo-China. He is a better business man than his south- 
wn neighbors and soon acquires a position of wealth 
yd power. ‘The retail trade of the Philippine village is 
gid to be largely conducted by Chinese. A journey 
through Malaya reveals fine homes and rubber estates 
ind factories belonging to Chinamen. In Sumatra one 
yes the alert intelligent Chinaman, second only to the 
Dutch and the other Europeans in his present position 
ind his ability to capitalize this position. 


The penetration of the Chinaman into all the con- 
inental and insular territory to the south of China has 
tain very momentous aspects. If China, or any con- 
iderable portion of China, is some day held by a strong 


utionalistic government, inspired by the new race feel- 
ng, there will almost certainly be enough Chinese in- 
ests and ‘‘unredeemed Chinese’ in these near-by terri- 
ries to prompt an effort at bringing them under the fu- 
tre flag of China. Even if China does not attain to 
ich a position of prestige, there remains nevertheless the 
qestion of her continuing penetration. Whatever at- 
tude the home nations may take in the case of colonies, 
tis certain that the influx of Chinese will be increasingly 
tented by the natives of the countries concerned. This 
mpinging of Chinese population upon peoples of other 
les may produce a “Balkans” of Asia. Many Euro- 
wan tragedies have resulted from the effort of different 
laes, racially proud, to hold the same land in the Balkans. 
Yet the very condition is developing in southeastern Asia 
itthe same time that it is being painfully broken up in 
wutheastern Europe and Asia Minor by such drastic 
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measures as the wholesale exchange of populations. Per- 
haps racial hatred will not become so violent in Asia, 
but the problem remains one which may disturb the 
peace of the world. 

IV 

On the Capitoline Hill in Rome there stands a marble 
shaft with a legend to the effect that all that is good, 
great, or admirable in the world came out of Italy. There 
is at least enough truth in this claim to make Italians 
believe it profoundly. In astronomy, electricity, and 
other sciences; in the arts; and in some branches of liter- 
ature, Italy has undisputed rank. As the seat of the 
Church of Rome and as inheritor of the renown of the 
Roman Empire she finds other reasons for her belief in 
her greatness. 

Along with Italy’s conception of her grandeur comes 
chagrin at the results of her long-delayed unification. 
The Italian now feels that the nations which took the 
available opportunities in the world while he was busy in 
achieving his national unity are no worthier and basic- 
ally no stronger than Italy. 

With a very small tillable area, Italy must maintain 
a population which is increasing at the rate of several 
hundred thousand a year. And this population must be 
fed as far as possible by crops grown at home. Conse- 
quently Italy has developed her agriculture to an extent 
undreamed of in Germany, France, England, and the 
United States. Precipitous mountain slopes are terraced 
and cultivated, the vine being sometimes allowed to 
grow through openings in the terrace wall in order that 
all the horizontal surface may be available for the annual 
crop. Again and again one sees three crops on the same 
land: wheat or vegetables; trees which stand as thickly 
as possible without causing injury to the annual crop; 
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and vines which are supported by the trees. All the 
crops are good—such is the science brought to bear upon 
them. 

Without coal, without oil, and with very limited 
mineral wealth, the Italian is confronted with support- 
ing a manufacturing and export industry sufficient to 
give employment to millions. Great water-power pro- 
jects are envisioned to save in the nation as large a part 
as possible of the wealth which is now exported for fuel. 
Great development and improvements in ocean transpor- 
tation are being accomplished to take to the markets of 
the world Italian and other manufactured articles. 


Italy is proud of her history, is exultant in the 
national genius, and is achieving the utmost in agricul- 
ture and in commerce to feed and sustain her increasing 
millions. She is in a disciplined way attacking with ini- 
tial success the problem of improving health, morality, 
public safety, and in seeking to provide opportunities for 
her youth. But a problem remains. What of the 
gradual increase of her population? Must Italy become 
so packed with people that in common Italian parlance 
she will explode? Perhaps the best outlet was found 
in the United States. That, however, is now closed as 
far as any real relief is concerned and Italians are not 
regretful. They respect America’s right to regulate her 
own affairs and they also dislike seeing their fellow 
nationals pass under a foreign flag. 

Meanwhile there is an effort to make Italy accommo- 
date even more people. A recent survey showed that in 
southern Italy there is still some land which may be 
brought uncer cultivation. As with Hokkaido in Japan, 
however, the relief will be very temporary. Soon, per- 
haps, at the present rate of increase in population, a situa- 
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tion will arise in which the increase must stop or the pres. 
ent none too high standard of living must fall. Hardly ap 
Italian desires conditions under which fewer Italian; 
will be born, and an even better standard of living than 
the present is both needed and desired. The future jy 
indeed full of problems. 


V 


In Austria there seems to be universal pessimism, 
The people are at work, but they feel that their work is 
leading to nothing. They believe that Austria, under 
the terms of the post-war treaties, is without means of 
existence as a nation. The nation is now a little moun- 
tainous country with a great city at one end. The city 
has been cut off from its seaport, from its best grain 
fields, from many of its factories. And the adjoining 
nations have erected practically insuperable tariff walls 

Since the Hapsburg monarchy is fallen and the coun- 
try has been trimmed to a fraction of its pre-war size, 
Austria despairs of recapturing her ancient national pres 
tige and has a new shibboleth—race. Once she wa 
proud of her great empire, her people who spoke seven 
languages and her government which was light enough 
to leave intact the speech and culture of these peoples. 
But the empire is dead and the new hope is Pan-German- 
ism. Widely displayed are maps in which the German 
element is colored red—whether in Germany, Austria 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Russia, or elsewhere. Union 
with Germany is discussed in the newspapers. In th 
bulletins of the young men of the universities, whether 
conservative or ‘‘left’’, the unity of Germany and Germat 
Austria is referred to as an accomplished fact. 

Perhaps no war will result from the present state of 
affairs in Austria. But there must certainly be som 
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political or economic adjustment if the country is to 
escape becoming a chaos with dire results to the best 
eements of its population and even to all Europe. Con- 
ditions were made so bad by the peace and by the post- 
war tariffs that they can hardly be ameliorated by in- 
ternal effort. 


VI 


If Austria feels despair at the result of the peace 
terms, Hungary feels a sense of outrage. She feels that 
Hungarian territory was alienated and Hungarians were 
transferred to other governments in an unnecessary and 
ruthless manner. Some Hungarians hope that their fel- 
low nationals and the lost Hungarian land can be recov- 
ered by negotiation. But many are avowedly looking 
to war as the quickest and best means. “The Hungarian 
feels that a handful of his soldiers is worth any number 
of Roumanians or Czechoslovaks and believes he can 
revise the peace treaty by force. ‘Turkey is cited as an 
example of a nation which broke the peace terms with 
impunity and some Hungarians are asking, ‘“Why do we 
delay?’’ 

Hungary—as she thinks of the future—has no de- 
sire for reunion with Austria. She feels that Austria 
betrayed her by not sufficiently fortifying the Hungarian 
frontier before the late war. She wishes to be the sole 
or dominant factor in the government of the new nation. 
She is glad to enter upon economic agreements with Italy, 
and, since she is committed to the principle of hereditary 
tule, would like to make commercial treaties with the 
neighboring monarchies of Jugoslavia and Roumania. 
Even if in such ways her economic problems could be 
solved, her insult remains. This being the case it is 
probable that Hungary would feel it a duty to join in 
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any war in which her aspirations might have a chance of 
being realized. 


Vil 


Germany is making a mighty effort to overcome the 
economic losses which she sustained in the war. The 
country is earnestly at work, using work as the means of 
achieving what she failed to achieve by conquest. With 
a large annual increase in population and with a negli- 
gible number of men withdrawn from industry for mili- 
tary service, Germany has a serious unemployment prob- 
lem. The only immediate hope is to develop industry 
and commerce to such an extent as to provide work for 
the present unemployed as well as for the young people 
who come of working age each year. How difficult the 
effort is may be seen by considering that Germany's 
problem of economic salvation is nearly identical with 
the problem which confronts Japan, Italy, and Britain, 
to say nothing of Belgium and several other over-popu- 
lated small European nations. There is not only this 
severe competition of four great powers and other over- 
crowded nations among themselves; there is the competi- 
tion with the highly organized commerce of the United 
States. Above all there is competition with the growing 
world tendency to manufacture articles near the point 
of production and consumption—the tendency which is 
shifting the center of distribution of cotton mills south- 
ward in the United States and is causing Australians, 
loyal as they are to Britain, to object to shipping wool 
12,000 miles from Australia to North Britain to be man- 
ufactured into cloth and returned another 12,000 miles 
to the place of origin. 


Short of winning the battle of world commerce, Ger- 
many has two other possible solutions of her problem— 
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to lower her birthrate or secure more land. To the 
great majority of Germans, the former seems monstrous 
—whether it should result from economic disaster or 
otherwise. The latter is the subject of much specula- 
tion and aspiration. Some Germans think that if their 
colonies were restored, they would have all the territory 
they need for expansion of population and acquisition 
of raw material. Others think that Germany must still 
keep her eyes to the East in hope of there acquiring terri- 
tory and the opportunity for Germans to win success. 
Germans seem at present entirely reconciled to the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine, but in exchange would wish French 
toleration of their ambitions elsewhere. 


In attempting a solution of her problems Germany 
does not seem to rely at present on force. Nowhere ia 
Europe are soldiers so little in evidence. If she is making 
any military preparation it is only in such legitimate 
ways as in developing her iron, steel, and other industries 
and her shipping; in building up the nativnal wealth; 
developing remarkably her system of commercial avia- 
tion; encouraging physical exercise and outdoor life 
for her people; and above all maintaining her birth- 
tate at as high a level as possible. 


Germany realizes that all the major contestants who 
entered the war in 1914 lost it—England and France as 
well as Germany and Austria. While at present there is 
nothing in the German attitude to menace the peace of 
the world, other nations should understand the German's 
undiminished belief that the spread of his race is best for 
Germany and the world; his bilief that he is making 
sufficient effort to deserve success; and his conviction that 
ultimately, barring a tremendous commercial triumph, 
he must have more territory. 
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VII 


There is little doubt that race tends at present to dis- 
place dynastic, geographic, economic or other considera- 
tions as the basis of national boundaries. Conditions 
such as are afforded by Canada with its French and Eng. 
lish elements united into one successful nation, or by 
Switzerland with its French, German, and Italian can- 
tons, are coming to seem anachronistic. Asan aftermath 
of the world war, “‘unredeemed”’ Italians were returned 
to Italy; the various peoples of Austria-Hungary wer 
distributed to old or new nations on the basis of race; 
Russia and Germany were deprived of territory on ethno- 
logical grounds. Since the close of the world war, the 
principle has acquired further prestige and racial feeling 
is now very strong in most parts of the world. 


Racial feeling is taking various forms. It may evince 
itself as a belief in white superiority where whites and 
non-whites are juxtaposed. Within the nation, it may 
take the form of oppression of minorities, as is charged 
against Czechoslovakia; it may lead to a partial separa- 
tion, as in the case of the Irish Free State; it may hk 
anti-Semitic as in Central Europe. Racial feeling may 
express itself in agitation for the return of “‘‘unredeemed 
peoples’, as in the aspirations of some Italians for Savoy, 
Nice, Corsica, and Malta. It has developed into a tradi- 
tion in the Balkans and on the Rhine. 


Especially noticeable is the tendency of the white 
races to forget minor racial differences and stress the fact 
that they are all white in comparison with other races 
which are grouped together as non-white. This feeling 
is strong among the foreign whites in Asia of whatever 
Teutonic or Latin nationality, and it seems to be grow- 
ing. There is an almost invariable sharp contrast be- 
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tween the tolerant racial attitude of the European who 
has never left home and the unsympathetic one of the 
European who has lived among the non-white races. 

Pride of race is a valuable quality. It is an incentive 
toracial purity. It may foster patriotism and strengthen 
anation, but it will have many national boundary lines 
to move if it continues the development which it seems 
to be beginning. And all of these lines are not likely 
to be moved peaceably. 


IX 


Of very great moment is the question of population, 
its density, increase, and distribution by migration. 
Nations such as England and Germany whose great pre- 
war commerce had been built up on the backwardness 
of other parts of the world will necessarily have difficul- 
ties when the general rise of world prosperity lessens their 
pre-eminence in trade. England’s population is main- 
tained in part, for instance, by the sale of manufactured 
articles in Argentina and Australia, to go no farther down 
the alphabet. Now if these countries begin to make 
their own goods, it is quite obvious that one factor is 
present to move for a decrease of the population of Great 
Britain. The consequence is unemployment and a like- 
lihood of serious economic and moral conditions. The 
old remedy for a period of hard times was emigration. 
In England’s case the solution was happy, for in the 
periods of depression the new Anglo-Saxon nations were 
planted overseas. 

Recently, however, a new factor has sprung up. In 
the first place, the feeling of race has of late grown so 
strong that nations are becoming more and more chary 
of admitting large bodies of foreigners—especially since 
these groups are now commonly proud of their origin, 
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remain in touch with patriotic societies in the mother 
country, and really have within them the possibility of 
becoming ‘“‘unredeemed”’ colonies of the homeland. A 
second factor which tends to prevent the free admission 
of peoples is the discovery that cheap labor is a bad 
bargain if it hastens the day when excessive population 
will offer its difficulties in providing employment and 
maintaining the standard of living. ‘The migration 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the very 
nations whose people are least desirable may in some 
cases be those who have most influence to compel their 
admission. In the United States, for instance, the racial 
elements which are already present in sufficient numbers 
to threaten the Anglo-Saxon character of a region are the 
very ones which have strength enough to back their 
demands in the Congress. 


The question of surplus population is thus already 
a very difficult one and must become increasingly difficult. 
Medical science has made such advance in the control of 
disease, and modern transportation has so lessened the 
seriousness of local famine; that unless war comes or 
highly fatal diseases appear, there is little doubt that the 
world will shortly be entirely too full of people. It is 
certain that the Caucasian nations will, as soon as racial 
questions are definitely placed ahead of commercial, try 
to solve the racial question in terms favorable to their 
people. But even if the unoccupied or sparsely occupied 
portions of the world are to remain Caucasian, there is 
yet a most delicate problem. The people who possess 
the territorial rights naturally wish to save their holdings 
for their own posterity. If England cannot arrange 
with her dominions a satisfactory basis for moving from 
England to the dominions any considerable number of 
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people with the same language, race and religion, and cul- 
tural, political and economic background, how difficult 
indeed must be the question of accommodating the sur- 
plus populations of Italy and Germany. 


X 


The question of peace is related to the question of 
the ultimate right of a nation to possess its territory. 
In the transfer of sovereignty there have been instances of 
sale and purchase, notably in the case of the United 
States from the Louisiana purchase to the purchase of 
the Virgin Islands; but most territory has been acquired 
directly or indirectly by conquest. It is doubtful whether 
there is much reason for expecting this traditional method 
to cease to operate. 

It would be folly to maintain that conquests have 
been other than the most valuable acts in the advance of 
the world. It was conquest which took the English 
stock to what is now England and it was surely conquest 
which established its right to most of North America. 
Without these acts of conquest the English race and the 
English language and all the greatness associated with 
them could hardly have come into existence. And peo- 
ple of English blood cannot believe that the Romanized 
Celts who inhabited Britain in the fourth century and 
the American Indians would have been worth as much 
to the world as the great Anglo-Saxon powers of to-day. 

There is nevertheless in England and America at the 
present time a tendency to think that the era of conquest 
is over or ought to be over; that the world should now 
depend on a reasoned solution of the problems which 
arise and should settle down for a long period of peace 
under the territorial status quo. Perhaps the same ten- 
dency is discernible in France. 
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The viewpoint may be based, quite unconsciously in 
some cases, on the fact that no one of the three countries 
wishes or ought to wish any more territory. The United 
States does not desire under any considerations the polit- 
ical responsibility for any other large group of non- 
Caucasians. Her overseas ambitions are commercial 
rather than territorial. England has a more or less 
definite control over great portions of the earth. Not 
only does she dominate most of the lines of ocean com- 
munication, but her nationals can go by land from 
Cape Town to Bagdad over an all-British route. What 
England needs most is a long period of peace in order 
that she may, by migration and commerce, provide for 
her home population. And France, in view of her 
small population and low birthrate, surely has as much 
colonial territory as her own best interests admit. The 
three countries are in the main wise administrators of 
their territory and they are great potential factors in 
preserving world peace; but they should not expect that 
the methods which led to their expansion will be dis- 
countenanced by nations which are now in need of addi- 
tional territory. 

XI 


This paper has attempted to present a simple expo- 
sition of certain conditions and tendencies which are 
likely to disturb the peace of the world. The purpose 
has been to show that the world contains difficulties just 
as conducive to war as any which have ever existed. A 
discussion of possible solutions is, however, beyond the 
province of the present exposition. 
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CADENZA ON A POPULAR THEME 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


Sunny afternoon in a garden of Portofino. Terraces 
covered with olives drop to a sea all purples and blues. 
A young man with tennis shirt open at the throat (and 
somewhat south), without hat, socks, or shoes, lies on 
the ground in the sun. A young woman with tea-basket 
enters, not seeing him. Both personable. Preparing tea, 
she catches sight of him. 


SHE: 
HE: 
SHE: 
HE: 


SHE: 
HE: 
SHE: 
HE: 


SHE: 
HE: 


What are you doing in my garden? 

Lying in the sun. 

Why don’t you get in the shade? 

Who would lie in the shade when there’s sun to 
lie in? 

I would—at least I'd sit. 

Ha! 

Your nose will peel. 

I’ve got a nose what is a nose.. . I can smell you 
from here. 

Sir!!! Nonsense. I bathed this morning. 

Coarse misconstruction . . . Not in the sea. It 
isn’t a salt smell . . . It’s like furze on the high 
Apennines when the air is drunken-hot and the 
sunlight thick and yellow with the perfume 
and you stick a bit of the bloom behind your 
ear and go ramping and singing. 

Ahem... That’s no reason for you to be lying 
in my garden. It isn’t proper. 

Proper? What's that? I like your garden—you 
ought to feel complimented. 

I don’t... Will you have some tea? 

God, no!! Now if you offered a beaker full of 
the true— 
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SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE: 
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Sorry; our supply of the blushful hippocrene is 
just out. 

I don’t really need any. That's silenus stuff— 
for the old. 

You aren’t even dressed properly. 

Right—I should take off everything. 

You get out of this garden and damn quick!!! 

O what a wonderful blue your eyes turned, like 
larkspur, like the morning sea, and speckled 
with gold like flutes under the olive trees. Shall 
I dance for you? 

No. .. . our Victrola’s broken. 

You should have said yes. The cymbals of the 
sun would have clashed and the sea would have 
clapped its hands, the mountains would have 
lifted their blue veils to watch, and your garden 
would have been full of prick-eared audience— 
for I don’t dance much these days. 

You live by dancing? 

For dancing. Are you really stupid? You don't 
look it. 

When a young man half-naked comes into my 
garden unasked, grows personal, brags, exhib- 
its all his bad manners—if he won't leave, I as 
a perfect lady should. 

Have a cigarette: it will quiet your nerves. 

What brand do you use? 

None, none. I prefer my own honey breath. 

Sweet on yourself it seems. 

Very cheap, that .. . I imagined I might love you 
a bit, but now I remember I love myself more 
than anything in the world—and rightly, be- 
ing myself the most lovable thing in the world. 
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All the girls I’ve deserted bear me no malice, 
(they only hope I'll come back!) because I 
promise nothing and give everything—while I 
give, which isn’t long. May I make you my 
donee? 

SHE: I hardly imagine you are generally received. 

HE: Quite generally, but by your set not openly, and 
backstairs disgust me. Talk straight: you 
love me? 

SHE: Who of us can say what we love? A hundred 
loyalties, a dozen gods that will not merge into 
one, a creed here and a passion there, a dead 
fetish and a new-born hope! How can I love 
you without self-reproach and backward 
glances and cold tears even before the hot ones 
you would bring? But your tawny body and 
the plumy night of your hair—one gale of 
wings—the miraculous youngness and heart- 
lessness of you—O kissable young man, I will 
not go with you, but I shall always wish that 
I had gone. 

He: A fair statement of a predicament I often stumble 


on, these cautious days. May I kiss your hand? 
SHE: No, my eyes, Pan. 


HE: How about a sprig of furze to wear behind my 


ear? . . . Therosemary’sfor you. . . Shall lI 
sing as I go, as sadly as I may? [Going, he 
sings: | 


There will be other kisses on your eyes 
But none like mine, 
And every kiss will be a shadow kiss 
Because of mine. 
Your larkspur eyes with tears another brings 
Will surely shine, 
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But they refused my purple shrouds of sorrow, 
A gift divine. 
Mortal you are who might have been, a moment, 
Mine. 


ON THE DESERT 
By KATHERINE NICHOLS OWSLEY 

BY E waves of sky and yellow waves of sand, 

Bathed in the western sun’s immortal breath, 
Hear coyotes howl out on the muted land 
And see them meet a solitary death. 
The earth feels now the buried rivers’ flow 
As the desert roots reach them in thirst; 
The dazzling waves of sky look down below 
And smile, as tossing yucca blossoms burst. 


From far, passing a twisted cactus plant, 

A Mexican and halting burro trace 

Their way. The trail is long, and they are spent 
With endless days upon the desert’s face. 

Each morn a city shines upon the rim 
Of light where waves of sky meet waves of sand; x 
And long before the slanting rays grow dim 

The sun paints new mirages on the land. 
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When the sand-storm in its sudden sway 


Beat upon them, stinging them, to goad 
Them onward where the wasted roadways lay— 
At last have stopped to find a sandy bed 


Where they might dream of their long journey’s end. m 
But neither man nor beast has raised his head el 
When morning comes... . they sleep ....a friend with® Y 
friend. 

The day begins, and soon the desert stirs: ne 
The prairie dogs leave prairie towns to find ne 
Their food. The rattlers crawl ....a grey hawk whin ne 
To seek some other creature of his kind. 

The cacti stand where wasted roadways lie— he 
Grim sentinels, their desert vigil keep. rey 


Under the waves of sand and waves of sky 
A man and burro sleep their desert sleep. 
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By JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS, JR. 


OT so long ago each of the leading newspapers 
in New York had a person on its staff officially 


known as the dramatic critic. This gentleman 
: attended every new theatrical production as it 
| was offered to Broadway and wrote about it the next 
| day. In the fall of the year, he was likely to be rather 
busy, but having attained to his position because of a 
_ certain hardihood of physique, he managed to get about 
' to see for himself everything that happened theatrically. 
There were even enthusiastic amateurs who never missed 
| afirst night. “That was in the days before Broadway 
' theaters became primarily a matter of real-estate invest- 
> ments. 

Before me lies a little theatrical guide and in it I have 
counted up more than seventy-five playhouses, all of 
| which can be said to belong to Broadway. (These do 
» not include the scores of theaters regularly given over to 
motion pictures and to vaudeville.) As all of them 
occupy ever increasingly valuable land, it becomes an 
economic necessity that each of them should offer profit- 
able entertainment as frequently as possible. In today’s 
newspaper are listed forty-six dramatic productions and 
eighteen musical plays actually being presented in New 
York at this moment. 

Some nights last fall, there were as many as eight 
new productions offered on a single evening, and it was 
not unusual to have three and four. Nowadays, not 
only has each metropolitan newspaper a critic officially 
holding its chair of drama, but “‘second and third line 
teviewers’’ are held in readiness for service and are likely 
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to be called upon two or three times a week during the 
fall, when it is the custom to bring most of the produc. 
tions into town. New York theatrical activities have 
become so numerous that probably no living person sees 
everything presented in a single season. 

Not that any living person in his right mind would 
want to, for in such a state of affairs a good ninety per 
cent. of the stuff offered is mere warmed-over theatrical 
hash put up in new packages to lure the yokel and empty- 
headed. It is no secret that for all the ambitious play. 
wrights peddling their wares, first-rate plays are so rare 
as to make the dearth of them really an alarming matter 
for serious producers. If you doubt this, look back at 
any recent season and see the astonishing number of 
revivals of old plays. 

Of course it is not the New Yorkers who really sup- 
port New York theaters or make the amazingly long 
runs which successful plays have these days. It is the 
hundreds of thousands of strangers who come every day 
for business and pleasure and who must find some place 
to be amused every night. Just where the mad rush to 
add more playhouses to the already dizzy number will 
end, and what will be the ultimate effect upon the theater 
of this spawning is a special problem—a problem bound 
up with the terrifying question of where New York itself 
will end with its buildings growing taller and taller, its 
streets more and more crowded and its life more and mote 
hectic. 

The result of this increase in theaters and competition 
for spectators is perhaps a growing sophistication on the 
part of New York audiences. Crudeness of acting and 
stage settings that passed unchallenged twenty years ag0 
are simply not tolerated today. 








In fact, the public ha 
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come to demand such opulence in productions that at the 
present time twenty thousand dollars is the figure man- 
agers quote as the average initial cost of an ordinary first- 
class production. 

Genius, alas, is still as rare as ever and so is true dis- 
crimination. It is still possible for a theater lover to keep 
up with all that is really worth while in a season without 
feeling any undue strain. In this brief article, with no 
attempt at completeness, I shall mention some of the most 
interesting productions—those for which the season is 
likely to be remembered. 

Thinking it over, I believe that the most important 
event for the cause of good drama in New Yook since the 
founding of the Theatre Guild is the successful estab- 
lishment of the Civic Repertory Theater by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. Miss Le Gallienne startled Broadway last year 
by offering fine plays well acted and charging a dollar and 
a half for the best seats, while Broadway prices have 
gradually crept up until they range from $2.75 to $5.50. 
Miss Le Gallienne disclaims any connection with Broad- 
way and it is true her theater is down on Fourteenth 
Street, but it is near enough for thousands who have 
grown weaty of Broadway’s ballyhoo and high prices to 
flock down to see what she is doing arid to come away 
enthusiastic over the merit of het productions. Last year 
she offered twelve plays that ranged from Shakespeare 
to Tchekov and Susan Glaspell. This year her plan has 


been to revive seven of the most successful of these and 
add five new plays. 


Among the regular offerings in het repertory ate stich 
fine dramas as Twelfth Night, The Cradle Song, The 
Three Sisters, The Good Hope, La Locandiera, The 
Master Builder and John Gabriel Borkman. Her stan- 
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dards both of plays and directing have been 
high from the first. One begins to notice already in 
her company—which is practically the same this year as 
last—that freedom of expression and delightful team- 
work which comes only after an intelligent group of 
actors have worked together many months playing many 
different parts. ‘They have realized each other’s strength 
and weakness, and instinctively play up to one another in 
a scene. 

Of course no one in recent years has been able to write 
seriously of the New York theater without mentioning 
the activities of the Theatre Guild. This year that organ- 
ization made an unexpected but admirable choice of their 
first play. It was a dramatization of Du Bose Hey- 
ward's Porgy, made by the novelist and his wife, Dor- 
othy. The large cast, except for one or two minor roles, 
is made up entirely of negroes, and never have I seen the 
emotional fervor and picturesqueness of the negro (which 
all Southerners know) so faithfully brought to the stage. 
The production is not without occasional false notes of 
“artiness’” and “‘correct’’ playwriting, but for the most 
part it rings true as a sincere and vital folk drama. When 
one realizes that the Guild has taken half a hundred 
negroes, practically all of whom were unknown in the 
theater, and welded them together to create this splendid 
performance, he is ready to marvel once more at the 
perspicacity and talents of its directors. 

From its early days identified with Shaw, the Guild 
this year for its second offering chose to revive The Do- 
tor’s Dilemma, which has not been seen here since Gran- 
ville Barker offered it during his remembered season 4 
dozen years ago. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
and a picked cast of experienced Guild actors, this revival 
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has a brilliance and finish which straightway put it 
among the Guild’s most happy presentations of Shaw. 

With the coming of the new year, the Guild tardily 
recognized the service of Eugene O’ Neill to the American 
drama by presenting two of his plays simultaneously in 
different theaters. Incidentally, this venture has rewarded 
them with the greatest glory of their brilliant career. 
The two plays are Marco Millions and A Strange Inter- 
lude. 


The former was so long finding a producer that its 
satire on Babbittry has grown slightly obvious in spite of 
the disguise of the middle ages and the trappings of 
oriental splendor. Although the Guild has given it a 
sumptuous mounting (with the delightful Alfred Lunt 
somewhat miscast as Marco), it may be dismissed with 
a word. Beside the epoch-making production of A 
Strange Interlude, it pales into insignificance. 


It was just about a year ago that the world began to 
hear about O’Neill’s nine-act drama which it would take 
five hours to perform. Mr. George Jean Nathan devoted 
his whole department in the Mercury to discussing the 
manuscript in superlatives, and ever since wise Broadway 
managers have been shaking their heads and saying no 
New York audience would sit from 5:30 to 11 o'clock 
at any play. 


Well, the answer today is you can’t get a seat for A 
Strange Interlude unless you buy it weeks ahead, and 
every night there are a number of people so eager to see it 
that they are willing to stand through its whole pro- 
digious length. 


The first five acts are presented almost without inter- 
mission from 5:30 to 7:45, when there is time taken 
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out for dinner. The audience assembles again by nine 
o'clock and the remaining four acts are given. 


Eleven finds the spectators still sitting there almost 
toaman. They are tired, but eager to the end, for they 
are full of the sense of an extraordinary and rare experi- 
ence. O’Neill plus the magnificent company of Guild 
actors and the skillful directing of Philip Moeller has 
given something really new to the theater. He has added 
a fresh dimension to the panorama that usually passes 
before us on the stage. He has achieved in dramatic form 
the sense of time and the revelations of inner motives 
behind human speech and conduct, that have heretofore 
belonged to the novel. 

People at this play become so tense and curious about 
the drama that is being unfolded that they sit most of the 
time on the edge of their seats straining to listen. Yet 
there is almost no hint of melodrama as they have known 
it. There is no hand-to-hand struggle, no knives or 
pistols, no ‘‘spectacular’”’ moments. Most of the time, 
the actors are simply sitting quietly in a room carrying 
on conventional conversations. 

It is by weaving soliloquies and asides into the 
dialogue that O'Neill gains his extraordinary effect which 
sends waves of excitement sweeping through the audi 
ence. The play opens with an actor alone on the stag 
reading a soliloquy which gives you the key to its style 
It is very different from the rhetorical soliloquy which 
we are accustomed to in Elizabethan drama. ‘The man 
merely speaks the stream of his thought aloud, speaks it 
as though he were conscious only of thinking it. Anda 
the play progresses, from time to time, even when several 
characters are conversing together, asides representing 
what they are thinking are interwoven into the dialogue 
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The movement of the play stops, the actors ‘freeze’ 
into their positions until the aside is spoken and then go 
on with their conversation just as though there had been 
no pause. 

Very quickly the audience finds itself understanding 
and accepting this new convention of drama which 
allows them to know what is going on in the minds of 
the characters. Almost immediately the result is to build 
up an entirely new interplay of dramatic ironies, which 
can be described as adding a new dimension to the theater. 

O’Neill’s use of the soliloquy is more than a mere 
trick, for he has made it the means of developing in an 
organic fashion an invisible world that lies behind the 
visible one. In this, it is hard to know just how much 
credit goes to Philip Moeller as director and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Glenn Anders, Earl Larrimore, and Tom Powers 
as actors, for in the production they were forced to work 
out the new type of drama and they have done this most 
successfully. “The play concerns the love of three types 
of men for one woman, who claims them all. It covers 
nearly fifty years, and merely to interpret the subtle 
changes which the burden of time brings into the char- 
acters requires no small skill in acting. 

A Strange Interlude has just been published and you 
can read it. It seems safe to say that it will be the dra- 
matic sensation of the year throughout the world—pos- 
sibly for many years—so you will probably want to. 
If reading it, you fail to find the reason for its effective- 
hess on the printed page, give credit to the directors of 
the Theatre Guild, for as they have seen fit to interpret 
it, the play certainly reveals new possibilities for the 
stage of the future. 

So compelling is A Strange Interlude with its new 
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technique that after considering it, other plays seem flat. 
But, of course, there are a number of others in town that 
deserve mention. Among the plays that have been con- 
spicuous because no one ever seems able to get seats for 
them are Burlesque and Coquette. The former is a high- 
ly effective picture of life behind the scenes in a burlesque 
show, which is quite as much the result of the producer's 
skill as of the playwright’s. It is reported that the piece 
was largely written after it was put in rehearsal and that 
the actors worked out the situations on the stage. A 
good company headed by Hal Skelly gives an amusing 
picture of back-stage life and a poignant one of a low 
comedian’s inarticulate love for his wife. Burlesque 
achieved its great success because of the ingredients that 
went into this particular production. Reading the play, 
one will probably seek in vain through the printed page 
for the secret of its popularity. 


Coquette was written by Anne Preston Bridges, a 
Southern girl who has been playing a small part in 
Broadway. Before it was produced, George Abbott was 
called in for collaboration. It is a moving story of the 
South, of a charming Southern girl whose life and happi- 
ness are considerably jolted when her father, steeped in the 
conventions of Southern chivalry, shoots the man she 
really loves and who wants to marry her. It is a poignant 
comment upon our changing social code. The whole 
drama is excellently written and beautifully played. 
Helen Hayes, as the girl, Norma Besant, does the finest 
acting of her already brilliant career. “The piece deserves 
its success. 

John Galswo-thy’s Escape, which he announces 4s 
his final play, is in the Galsworthy vein, but hardly his 
best. Winthrop Ames has given the play a beautiful 
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production; but if it is remembered it will be chiefly for 
the fine performance which Leslie Howard offers in the 
leading role. 


Basil Sidney and Mary Ellis chose for the first of a 
series of plays that they intend to put on at the Garrick, 
a modern dress version of The Taming of the Shrew. It 
is for the most part an amusing evening, for Mr. Sidney 
is one of the best interpreters of blank verse we have and 
Miss Ellis is both a beautiful and a spirited Kate. One 
comes away from the theater, however, feeling that the 
pattern in which the clothes happen to be cut is really a 
very incidental and unimportant matter. Any clothes 
that in their connotation preserve the values of the piece 
would do. It is really the quality of the acting that 
counts. So successful has this production been that its 
run was indefinite. 


George Arliss has also won praise in Shakespeare for 
his able, if more conventional, revival of The Merchant 
of Venice. 


Every season or so, Broadway has another striking 
proof of Ibsen’s relentless vitality. This year it is 
Walter Hampden in An Enemy of the People. He 
offered this play, which New York had forgot more than 
adozen years, in a clean-cut, intelligent production with 
himself in the role of Doctor Stockmann, and he found 
his large theater suddenly crowded every night with peo- 
ple eager to see it. 


With much blaring of the press agents’ trumpets, 
Max Reinhardt’s repertory company came from Berlin 
in November for a season at the Century Theater. The 
Organization is supposed to have included some of the 
finest actors of the German speaking stage, and Rein- 
hardt, who was responsible for The Miracle and who 
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presides each summer over the festival at Salzburg, has 
the reputation for being the supreme managerial genius 
of central Europe. 

He chose to introduce his company with his widely 
talked of production of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. As a spectacle it proved to be a most 
interesting and gorgeous affair, calling into play all the 
mechanical resources of the modern theater, particularly 
in the matter of lighting. A circular stage was used 
with surprising exits here and there, and a competent 
group of actors presented the German translation. But, 
somewhere in the shuffle, Shakespeare’s most delicate of 
fantasies got lost. Perhaps in the very translation from 
its native English into the heavier Teutonic tongue, 
something happened. At any rate, the evening seemed 
a combination of Mr. Ziegfield and the Publix Theaters, 
rather than an inspired interpretation of the script in 
hand. The Century Theater seats 3300 people (the 
Metropolitan opera house itself but 3372). When 9% 
gossamer-like a play is conceived in terms colossal enough 
to be effective in so gigantic an auditorium, it is inevi- 
table that something should happen to its airy lightness. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream in English, at any rate, 
never needed to have the grandeur of the scenic effects 
overtop the magic that lies in its lines. 

Among his later offerings were Danton and Every- 
man, which according to critics were happier achieve- 
ments from an artistic point of view. The present writer 
saw neither production and is unable to comment upoa 
them. 

During the seven nights after New Year's, I believe 
there were some twenty-two new plays offered to th 
town for its approval, and since then every week has fol- 
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lowed a new crop less numerous. Most of them have 
faded almost as quickly as they bloom, and I believe on 
the fingers of one hand could be counted what is most 
worth remembering. 

Besides the O’Neill dramas already mentioned, I 
should pick Behold the Bridegroom, The Royal Family, 
Paris Bound and Ina Claire’s revival of Maugham’s hard, 
glittering comedy, Our Betters. 


George Kelly for several seasons has been promising 
to become one of the most important as well as one of 
the most entertaining of the younger playwrights. With 
The Show-Off, Craig’s Wife and Daisy Mayme, he has 
won an increasingly prominent place. His Behold the 
Bridegroom is at once disappointing and promising. It 
has not had the success of his earlier plays and does not 
deserve to have, but it is plain that Mr. Kelly is not con- 
tent with what he has achieved in the past and is striv- 
ing to grow in his presentation of life. The theme of 
Behold the Bridegroom is almost mystic. A sophisti- 
cated, cocktail-drinking rich man’s daughter who has 
squandered her life on all the jazz excitements meets the 
man who could have been her mate. The meeting is quite 
casual and the man hardly notices the girl, but she senses 
that she has thrown away all she had to give him and 
without even making known her passion for him sinks 
into a decline. Kelly himself has directed the production 
which seems a very bad one to me. He never seemed to 
hit upon the proper mond in which to tell his strange 
story and the conventional theatrical pseudo-realism 
which he has used, has made it unconvincing and dull. 
Behold the Bridegroom, however, speaks more for Kel- 
ly’s future than another successful Show-Off. It is a 
transition play which any dramatist who has done as 
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much as Kelly has already done has a right to fail in 
now and then. 

George Kaufman and that clever woman of letters, 
Edna Ferber, profiting by the romantic legend of the 
Barrymores, have built up a gay comedy around an 
imaginary famous theatrical family. The Royal Family 
is a spirited and diverting picture of a clan of charming 
temperamental actors, deftly written and well presented. 

In Paris Bound, Philip Barry, who has had a num- 
ber of successes of merit that were financial failures— 
there were You and I, In a Garden and White Wings— 
has struck out in a different direction and won fortune 
as well as fame. His play with that sparkling sophisti- 
cation which is characteristic of him deals with divorce, 
and suggests that sometimes people may be bound to- 
gether by ties deeper than those dependent upon mere 
physical fidelity. 

O’Neill, George Kelly, Philip Barry—certainly here 
is a nucleus of the most promising younger playwrights. 
One looks perhaps also for Paul Green. Mr. Green was 
represented for a little while during the first part of the 
season by a revival of his Pulitzer prize winner, In 
Abraham’s Bosom, and a recently published volume of 
short plays, In the Valley, gives further evidence that he 
has something to say. But Broadway has no place in 
its scheme for one-acters. 

Mr. Green has said that from now on he is going to 
turn his attention to full length dramas. He will prob- 
ably be represented again in the fall of 1928. 
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LORD OF THE LAND 
By LEONARD DOUGHTY 
This is the word of the deaths they died. 


E was Lord of the Land and she belongéd 
To that which he ruled, and so was she wrongéd. 


I had no earthly power behind me; 

He had but to nod for his hinds to bind me. 

They bound me and cast me forth of the gateway, 
And haled her into the palace straightway. 

I lay in the dust undone and idle; 

He trod on my hair as he passed to that bridal. 

His henchmen and hinds and the roaring rabble 
Flung in, and the gate was shut on their babble. 


I strove all night with the thongs that bound me, 

In the mud of my blood that owed around me. 

I felt, where the flesh of my wrists was stripping, 

The iron clasp of his great hands gripping. 

It lamed as I strove, how she was striving, 

And the swound in her heart at the rending and riving. 
I saw, where the moon on the gargoyles shivered, 

The face and fate to which she was delivered. 


Then stark at dawn as the cocks were crowing, 

I arose unbound for my homeward going, 

And went and came through the forest alleys 

To my hut in the hills that looked down on his palace. 


I hid me, and healed me with forest learning, 

Till scarred and agile for my returning, 

I went and came through the wind-sounding forest, 
To the palace purlieus fenned and morassed. 
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And there as I passed, two curs at wrangle, 

And the screaming fawn they mouth and mangle. 

My bent bow straightened twice, thence gleaming, 
Two shafts, as one, through the moonlight streaming. 
I drew my arrows forth as I found them, 

Black with the blood that guttered round them. 
Then I turned and faced the palace straightway, 
And strode on the road that led to the gateway. 


The gaunt fosse gleamed and oozed its horror; 

The drawbridge clung to that Gate of Sorrow. 

In the thin-flecked air, over turret and manor, 

The hurry of clouds, and a wind-strained banner. 
Through the dread of the moat I strove and strangled, 
To where the chains of the drawbridge dangled. 
Unsaid in my heart lay the vow, that unholpen 

My hands should seal what should no more open. 

I swung and clung, and heaved them together, 
Knotted and gnarled like Hell’s Gate's tether. 


The moon on the gargoyles lightened and languished: 
The looming faces lusted and anguished. 

I flung my thong to the devil-throated 

Horror of Hate that sate and gloated. 

The quick cord clung, and I climbed its knotted 
Strength to where that death-dream squatted; 

And thence by a breathless ledge to the entry, 
Where in menace of siege a serf stood sentry. 


Down the rough-hewn, rubbished stairway that dark- 
ened 

I passed to the death-blind hallway and harkened. 

There was only the sound of their drunken sleeping, 

And the rushes that rasped; and a great wind sweeping. 
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LORD OF THE LAND 


The floating moon through the entry lightened; 

A yellowing beam on the arras brightened. 

With his throne of feasting and trappings I fenced them, 
And heaped the trodden rushes against them. 

] struck a spark to the torch that mouldered 

In a brazen cresset, gargoyle-shouldered ; 

And thence, in the tittering torchlight’s flaring, 

] went, up the beam-broad stairway faring, 

And came, in the hour of my returning, 

With the laughing flame in my scarred hand burning. 


] parted the purple pall of his arras 
That fled and returned in the nightwind’s harass. 


In his cedared chamber of sleep I found him, 
Lord of the Land, with his splendor round him; 
And she, blank-white in the cords that bound her, 
With the wrack alone of my love around her. 


The great wind trod the halls of the palace; 
The flame was hell’s red gesture of malice. 
In and out where that death-wind bustled 
The gold-sewn arras jostled and rustled; 
In and out like a wide wing flapping. 


I laid my torch to hanging and trapping. 


As hell’s brew flames in a wizard’s chalice, 
The red fire bloomed in that death-doomed palace. 
rk. 
He waked at gaze in that hour immortal. 

I stood with back-shaken hair at his portal. 
With a slow straight smile, ten paces asunder, 
I faced the beauty and wrath of his wonder. 
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Nathless, he cried the cry that his yeomen 
Heard afar when he rode to the onset of foemen. 
(I lounged, at guard, in the posture of bowmen.) 


He swept his hand to the sword that rested 

And gleamed with its gold haft jewel-crested. 

I busked a blood-black bolt to its fitting, 

As in bowman’s wont when the prey ts flitting: 
Two shafts, as one, from my bowstring winging, 
That trilled like a night-cicada singing. 


Lo, the Lord of the Land, with his splendor round him, 


Serf of the serf of death that had found him. 


I loosed her cords, and she clung, and I bore her, 

In the pale gold veil of her long hair o’er her. 
Through the welling waves of the flame, at ravin 
Like a hurtled sea through a cliff-carved cavern, 

I went, with her weight like wings to my going, 
Past their sodden sleep; and the great wind blowing. 


I cast the torch in the heaped-up plunder 

Of his throne of feasting and webs of wonder. 
Borne on the wings of the wind’s wild laughter, 

Up the arrassed beam to the cedarn rafter, 

The gay flame flared like a beacon-sentry, 

As I fled to the glooming port of my entry; 

And thence by the footless, wind-swept coping, 
Winged with her weight, beyond daring or hoping, 
I came where the idle hell-face waited 

In the pondered dream of a hate unsated. 


Death-strangled cries beyond number or naming 
Barked through the billowing hallways’ flaming; 
Yells like the damned in their doom unfriended. 
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LORD OF THE LAND 


The shaken flames through the entry blended, 
As I passed to my knotted thong and descended. 


Through fosse and marish I strove in my going; 
Alive in the wind her gold hair blowing. 


Like dawn in a wizard storm’s cloud-chalice, 

At my back, the red-blown wrack of the palace. 

Past that light, through the lightening storm I ascended 
To my hut in the mountains, crevice-friended. 


The darkling palace flared and ended. 


Wrath of tempest that rages over, 
Outside; inside, she and her lover. 
No moon or star with its tender prism 
To fall on her face in a last baptism: 
(Was that the wind, or her soul that cried? ) 
Nay: she lies at peace on the hewn gaunt trestles; 
Dim on the wall their shadow wrestles 

| Ina weak lewd dance, like a tongueless demon 
Ina dance of hate with his death-dumb leman. 


Clear, without fear or knowledge of it, 
| The dear silhouette of her face above it. 


| (And a hell of wind and rain outside.) 








THE BUSINESS OF REVIEWING 
By CHARLES W. FERGUSON 
Riiseossa Simon and Schuster, whose advertis- 


ing has always seemed original because it is in- 

genuous, used a full page in the metropolitan 

press to thank amiable reviewers for their kind 
words about Transition. On the same day I saw an au- 
thor of reputed parts deliver in person a copy of his latest 
book to one of the more amenable of New York critics; 
the book bore on its flyleaf the inscription, ““To my 
friend,’ though I surmised from the conversation that 
the author and critic were little more than acquaintances. 
Two days later I addressed an urgent letter to twenty-five 
editors asking them to give most favorable attention to 
a volume of verse I had pleasure in sending under sep- 
arate cover. Within the week I saw three laudatory re- 
views of a book which seems headed for the best-seller 
list, and I knew that each of these extravagant pieces had 
been written by one who was very near and dear to the 
heart of the author: I was sure that at least two had been 
done by way of accommodation. 

Favorable literary criticism has become a property 
of first importance; and the result cannot be other than 
a serious and concerted endeavor on the part of pub- 
lisher and author to exploit this property to the utter- 
most. If reviews do not sell books, then publishers are 
making a colossal fuss over nothing. Personally, I find 
it hard to believe that one hundred copies of every title 
are circulated gratis for the general good of literature. 
Reviews count. Their results may be indeterminable, 
but the extensive use of compliments in advertising and 
the Machiavellian methods resorted to by authors and 
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publishers in the effort to get good reviews pretty well 
indicate their commercial value. Indeed, the reviewing 
of a book is fast coming to be a normal part of the pro- 
cess of publishing it. I marvel that more publishers do 
not make arrangements for departments of reviewing, 
just as they now have departments of advertising, pub- 
licity, and accounting. After all, why risk having the 
job done on the outside? A book is not published until 
it is properly reviewed and not established until the 
jacket of its third edition is plastered with testimonials 
of a dozen critics. 

The net effect upon the reviewers, of course, is to 
make them realize their importance to the commercial 
side of publishing; once realizing this they cease to be 
critics in the old-fashioned sense of the word and become, 
albeit indirectly, employees. Not that Mr. Hazlitt is in 
the hire of Harcourt, Brace & Company or that Mr. 
Canby is a tool of Harpers. Except for charges that cer- 
tain magazines are house organs for the publishers who 
conduct them, I know of no case in which the critic is 
said to be guilty of direct obedience to orders or even 
gross predisposition. I speak rather of a larger aspect 
of the whole problem: the sad amount of adventitious 
pressure which is brought to bear upon those who write 
reviews. They find themselves in the uncomfortable po- 
sition of being both independent and indispensable. They 
tan no longer improve or degrade literature, but they 
an make or lose money for authors and publishers. 
Once honorable, they are now merely valuable, and the 
power they wield is chiefly a monetary power. This ex- 
plains, I think, the low estate to which literary criticism 
has fallen in these last days. 


Let us suppose for a moment that I am a critic of the 
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first water. The vehicle of my criticism is supported in 
some measure by the advertising of the publishers whos 
books I review. It is impossible that I should achieve a 
position of prominence without having acquired friends 
of one sort or another. Furthermore, I write under in- 
tense pressure from time. And I cannot arrive at any 
conclusion about the book without the knowledge that 
my conclusion may be decisive in the success or failure 
of a publishing venture. All of these factors intrude, 
and they leave very little room for the faculty of intel- 
ligent criticism. 

It is, I think, the American reader's inability to choose 
what he shall read that is chiefly responsible for th 
commercial position occupied by our critics today. Pub- 
lishers dump upon us more books than we could ever 
read, even if the books were good or if we were in a land 
of boundless leisure. In consequence, we must take our 
books by prescription, and those who diagnose and re- 
commend occupy a position comparable to that of th 
family doctor a generation ago. In a sense, we hire re 
viewers to tell us what there is no need of reading. And 
well we may. As Alexander Woollcott observes, it is 
difficult for one who goes only to the best shows to im 
agine how really bad a show can be. Critics bear th 
brunt of banality in books and plays; they have won ont 
gratitude by telling us what we should avoid; and they 
have won our confidence by telling us a time or two whit 
we should read. Their position is one of great import 
ance, and the author who does not realize this will hav 
to rely on text books for his revenues. 

What is the result? Criticism of a milk-and-watt 
variety which generally tells a story and offers something 
proverbial and quotable. Favorable reviews are on th 
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increase, not that critics are guilty of downright heter- 
ophemy, but simply that they know their place. Ad- 
yerse reviews, save those dealing with the most impalat- 
able tripe, are scarce, and when they come they are gen- 
erally the result of guile or an effort to preserve critical 
verisimilitude. Laurence Stallings, who, by the way, 
was severely criticized for being too academic while as- 
sociated with the New York World, hooted The Con- 
stant Nymph. Yet I am told that he really liked the book 
and that his review was but a gesture of independence and 
strength; rumor has it that he gave copies of the book 
to friends for Christmas presents. Most reviews in this 
day are of the John Haynes Holmes variety. They deal 
in exuberant superlatives, so that ten years from now 
nothing but the most resonant profanity will suffice to 
express the views of the critics. I can well imagine an 
advertisement in that day: ““Damn!” Brickell. “Wow!” 
Phelps. ““Goddam!’’ Mencken. That’s about all it 
amounts to now, except that the words “‘exquisite’’, 
“poignant’’, ‘‘dramatic’’, and “‘exhilarating’’, are used 
instead of the more overt superlatives. 


Consider the manner in which New York critics 
treated Nigger Heaven. I read the book before the day 
of its release, and against the other suave and sophisti- 
cated works of Van Vechten it seemed to me nothing but 
a black-face, home-talent performance which he had no 
business trying to put on. That was the honest judg- 
ment of an American citizen arrived at in private. In 
teaching my decision none of the classicisms of intelli- 
gent judgment operated, but neither did I find any evi- 
dence of these classicisms in the opinions of Van Doren, 
Hansen, and Clarke, who in a single week lifted their 
Voices in reverberating hosannas to the book. I read the 
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book as a novel; they reviewed it as an investment, and it 
would have been a sour lot of critics who would have 
cut into Mr. Van Vechten’s earning capacity. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the influence of economic ideas 
upon critics. I have not meant to imply that critics are 
forever consciously exercising salesmanship or sales re- 
sistance. I mean only that under the regime which we 
now enjoy, literary criticism has become a matter of 
journalism and publicity. The Saturday Review of Lit. 
erature pointed out in a front-page editorial not long 
ago the obvious fact that books today are news and 
should be treated as such. The function of the reviewer 
is to get the story; he is a reporter covering an assign- 
ment and it is his business to get the interesting details 
just as though he had been sent to cover a fire. He must 
write, if he is to compete with the other columns of his 
paper, a chatty column which Republican commuters 
will read after finishing all the other news that’s fit 
to print. c 

It is little wonder that the faculties of appraisal have tl 
atrophied. But this is not the worst of it. Reviewing has ic 
spread like pyorrhea, so that now four out of five are J b 
reviewers of books. This alarming increase of review- § p 
ing makes it inevitable that a good part of the work J no 
should fall into incompeteat hands. There are more fi 
unequipped young fellows reviewing books in America | t 
today than there are British spies in Chicago—un- 
equipped, that is to say, except as the ordinary reporter J 
is equipped. If a lad lacks ability to sell anything to the a 
magazines, he can always fall back on reviewing. Crit ci 
icism is the bottom rung of the ladder to literary success. ff, 
One reads books, then reviews them, then writes them: — , 
that is the ontogenetic development of the genus literatus. 
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I remember with what astonishment I was offered 
my first books to review. It seemed incredible that an 
editor whose shrewdness I had always respected should 
trust me with the books. How deeply I realized my in- 
competence is shown by the fact that I read all of the 
books thoroughly. Still I felt guilty. I wrote the re- 
view and rewrote it. Then I submitted it, but I could 
never get over my feeling of unworthiness. Since then 
I have reviewed at least one hundred books, of which 
I have read half, and the best review I ever wrote dis- 
cussed the book about which I knew the least. I assumed 
the posture, told the story, and got the reward of self- 
satisfaction. 

Really, the way reviewing is done, and has to be 
done, is a crime. Once it fell my lot to write tabloid re- 
views on thirty books a month. For the composition of 
these I allowed myself the luxury of a single afternoon. 
Most of us yokels who are fortunate enough to get free 
copies for reviews are no better grounded in literature 
than William Hale Thompson, and if the canons of crit- 
icism still had anything to do with reviewing, we would 
be a sad and pitiable lot. We can, however, fit into the 
present scheme of things by sheer self-assurance and jour- 
nalistic skill. Let a man only write brightly on a pro- 
found book and he is at once released of the obligation 
to read it or understand the field which it occupies. 


What with friends, publishers, and the artificial 
pressure of journalism, it is impossible to think that even 
a vestige of literary criticism remains in America: ex- 
ceptions to mollify this pathetic state of affairs are to be 
found solely in the pedagogical quarterlies. In large 
and as far as the general run of America’s ten thousand 
books annually is concerned, reviewing has become an 
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affair of the streets, not to say of the gutter. Any lit- 
erary editor who exercises critical independence will find 
himself one day without free copies. The big books are 
sent to the higher critics who perform, consciously or 
unconsciously, an economic function; the lesser ones are 
farmed out to dandies who want most of all to be clever 
and epigrammatic. 

I suppose I should offer something constructive. [ 
do. Let a literary editor select once a month some book 
upon which candid literary judgment is to be passed. 
Let the editor or one of his minions write the ordinary 
review in faultless journalese, rehashing the jacket and 
telling the news about the book. As for the rest, let him 
choose a man of admitted authority in the field which 
the book covers and get from him an anonymous ap- 
praisal of the book. This appraisal he will run by the 
side of the regular review and its content he will copy- 
right in such detail as to forbid quotation by the pub- 
lishers. 


It seems to me that such a scheme would serve the 
double purpose of preserving some remnant of our criti- 
cal integrity and of offering educable authors an idea or 
two worth having. Even though we are on the toboggan 
slide for amiable chaos let us at least hang our claws in 
some crag of honor along the way. And for the benefit 
of the practical-minded, I suggest that even commer- 
cially the result would not be disastrous: think of the 
monstrous publicity splurge which would follow the 
addition of this feature to some periodical of repute. 
The publishers would probably buy an edition outright, 
and the very audacity of the idea would have sufficient 
news value to get on the wire. One day after the anony- 
mous review appeared every paper in America would 
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carry a story featuring the independence of the journal 
in question, and the title of the book reviewed anony- 
mously could be mentioned innocently enough in the 
third or fourth paragraph. 


LAJOIE 


By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


TS old beggar 
With the withered legs 


Hates the gringoes 
From whom he begs. 


Deep in the shadow 
Sullen he sits, 
A bitter toad 
That hates and spits. 


He hates the figures 
That one by one 
Pass between him 
And the distant sun. 


He curses the hands 
That carelessly give 
The little coins 

By which he lives. 


His father was once 

A man like these: 

His home lau somewhere 
Beyond the seas. 


His father was once 
Kit Carson’s friend. 
In California 

He came to his end. 


From that French father 
He never knew 
Nothing but life 
And hate he drew. 



































THOMAS DAVIDSON, TEACHER 


An Educational Knight-Errant 
By GAYNELL HAWKINS 


T is a present-day truism that our educational system 
is in a sorry plight. It even seems that unintelligence 
has increased in this country as illiteracy has de- 

creased. More of us read, but what? More of us write, 
but what? We have more politics, but less statesman- 
ship. And so on, and so on. 

Something must be done about it; and if so, why 
not a fine, big job? The answer is easy: our adults must 
be educated. So a thousand prayers from those who 
bother about the situation: “Lord, give us adult educa- 
tion’’: not a word, strangely enough—or only a few— 
about the educated adult; but a movement must be had. 
Some of our organizations were just out of programs, 
and a new plaything had to be provided. If their peti- 
tions are a little careless, at least fervor carries them 
straight to the ears of the Most High; and with whata 
justicial irony are the answers wafted down! 


The exact nature of the prayers might indeed be dis- 
puted; but the visible results are unmistakable. Over- 
night study clubs, staid and respectable, became adult ed- 
ucation; university extension classes varying not a shade 
from the pattern of twenty-five years ago became adult 
education; English classes for foreigners became local 
chapters of the national organization; new agencies wert 
created to carry on the work; the labor unions, having 


burned their fingers successively on night schools, uni f 
versity extension work and vocational education, took f 


it up with great enthusiasm; richly endowed foundations 
were established, and the ever-changing shadows of th 
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millions made by pioneering industrialists have taken the 
new form of—adult education. 

The joke is that all of these—or none of them— 
may be adult education. The cult may become a reality 
only if the Abracadabra produces a fit teacher. Our 
petitioners, however, seem to omit this basic factor. A 
public prayer, like a public building, should consider the 
foundation stone. ‘The contention is that the teacher is 
the base on which any educational system rests. In this 
instance the vicious circle, rather than the eternal triangle, 
is the geometrical disturbance. The educational institu- 
tions have produced for the most part academic peda- 
gogues for teachers and the teachers have in turn made 
academic institutions which appear to have taken to heart 
the warning they give annually to their students; they 
are still preparing for life. This rotating continues, dis- 
turbed only when a real teacher—produced like a poet— 
flies off at tangent. Adult education, like so-called higher 
education, cannot function properly unless the tangents 
are of sufficient strength to break up the circle that gets 
nowhere. 

Pray for teachers instead of a movement and some- 
thing may happen. It has happened occasionally 
throughout the ages. It happened marvelously in this 
country about thirty years ago, before a movement had 
been thought of; yet the man who brought it about is 
practically unknown to the majority who hail themselves 
as discoverers of this new panacea. 

Thomas Davidson, teacher, died in 1900, a Sanderson 
having just found his Oundle. William James wrote of 
him that he was a knight-errant of the intellectual life 
the world over. Or was he a Diogenes looking for a 
thirst for knowledge, who, having found it, became a 
Socrates—on the Bowery? It is foolish, perhaps, to 
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typify so extravagantly a man dead only a few years 
whose name is known only by a chosen few; but he pro- 
voked effusions even while he lived. One of his pupils 
said of him that he talked like God but did not know it; 
another wrote to him: “Out of the scattered knowledge 
within me you have made a cosmos.”’ Possibly the most 
he would have said about himself was that he was a 
Scotsman with a missionary philosophy. 

This philosophy is worthy of study by the teachers 
of the present generation, particularly by the partisans 
who see adult education as the panacea of America’s ills; 
the zealots who are cursed with the certainty of knowing 
what adult education is and where it is going, as well as 
the believers who, not knowing, are willing to meander 
with it in its gropings. 

In 1899 Davidson was in New York to deliver a 
series of lectures for the People’s Institute, a series largely 
attended by working men and women. At one session 
held at the Educational Alliance he urged his hearers to 
approach their daily tasks with liberal and educated 
minds. During the forum that followed an eighteen- 
year-old boy said to the speaker: ‘“‘It is all very well to 
talk about education for the breadwinners; but how can 
people like us, who work nine or ten and even more hours 
a day, who come home tired, who have no conveniences 
there for study, few books, and no one to guide or instrutt 
us, obtain any liberal education?’’ The Diogenic lantern 
seemed to have revealed a promise. Davidson responded f 
by offering to give weekly instruction to this youth and 
such acquaintances of his as had earnest purposes of 
study. 

Seven days later sixty-five working boys and gitl 
met in rooms provided by the Educational Alliance for 
their first lesson. Mr. Davidson's introductory remarks 
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on this occasion are significant. He told his hearers that 
he had no sympathy with the griefs of labor; that out- 
ward circumstances meant nothing in his eyes; that 
through their individual wills and intellects they could 
share, just as they were, in the highest spiritual life of 
humanity; and that he was there to help them severally 
to that privilege. With that the class plunged into a 
study of philosophy. 

One of his pupils—one of “‘his boys’’—-said to me: 
“Can you picture the man, wandering the world over, 
helping establish the Fabian Society in England, and 
withdrawing from it when it labeled itself with the theory 
of Socialism; founding the Fellowship of the New Life 
in London and New York, and losing interest in that 
when it became sentimental instead of spiritual? Can 
you see this man who spoke seven languages going to 
Arabia at the age of fifty-four to learn Arabic so that he 
could read their ancient philosophies? Can’t you just 
see him reading Euripides to Joseph Pulitzer? And, 
finally, can you picture the glory that was his when in the 
last two years of his life he found in a class of East Side 
Jews the thirst for knowledge that he had been seeking 
all his life?’’ 


So the years 1899 and 1900 were devoted by Thomas 
Davidson to this class of boys and girls. He taught 
them, he lent them books, he wrote them letters, and in a 
way that materialists cannot understand made them over. 
The second year the group had grown to one hundred 
and fifty, with eight courses offered instead of one. 
Davidson’s own class, which was then studying Faust, 
fremained practically intact. Whatever he taught he 
found occasion to preach his gospel of individualism. 
William James said of him that ‘‘money, place, fashion, 
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fame and other vulgar idols of the tribe’’ had no hold on 
his imagination. He hated placards and labels as he 
hated nothing else in the world. He was a born dissenter; 
he had little faith in organized religion of any sort. But 
he had supreme faith in the rights and the romance of an 
intelligent individual. ‘““The God of the future’’, he 
wrote, “‘the just God, gives to each one precisely what 
with his own efforts he has righteously won, neither 
more nor less. —The man who asks for more is a miserable 
dependent, sycophant and beggar; the man who is con- 
tent with less is a fool.”’ 


His boys grew up to be respectable citizens, to edit 
newspapers, to preside over businesses and colleges and 
chairs of philosophy, to be successful—and yet one of 
them said: ‘“We seldom get together because in our com- 
mon memory our shame overcomes us, and we look 


down and bite our fingers. We are haunted by the 
spiritual awakening we once had that reminds us that we 
have been so busy doing petty things we have not had 
time to do the great things in the world.” 


Thomas Davidson, who educated himself and others 
for education’s own sake, has much to say to present 
educators. As early as 1890 he expressed his distrust of 
universities, in which he had consistently refused to teach. 
He believed that they were suffering from medizvalism in 
methods and habits, from formalism, and from an ab- 
sence of freedom and candor. After teaching on the East 
Side he wrote: ‘‘No one who has ever taught a class of 
intelligent breadwinners will return willingly to academic 
teaching. It would be well if all college students were 
engaged in the practical duties of life."’ And: “‘It is just 
because our present colleges are so unsatisfactory, so un- 
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suited to the great body of American people that colleges 
of a new sort, Breadwinners’ Colleges, are necessary.” 

Assuming that Davidson’s opinion of colleges is cor- 
rect, accepting his discovery of a thirst for knowledge 
among adults as existent, realizing that colleges of a new 
sort—centers for adult education—are coming into being 
—acknowledging all of this, one finds the dilemma grow- 
ing more serious. 

Davidson did not call his work adult education; but 
he seemed to produce, under almost any definition of the 
term, educated adults. The recent movement can hardly 
show similar results; probably because it has produced 
more teaching than teachers. A doctorate may, and does, 
get many a man a job in a college; but the standard for 
teaching adults is much higher, and there is no factory to 
produce the leaders who are needed. It is dismal to con- 
template the danger of this new movement's being lost in 
the college maze, but at present it undeniably depends on 
the college professor. The good ones, those capable of 
teaching students instead of subjects, are not enough to 
go around. 

The movement for adult education is in its swaddling 
clothes; it does not know its way about; it is full of pre- 
tenders; yet it is accomplishing one thing. It is making 
grown people aware of intellectual hunger. Are there 
any Davidsons to match this need? Can the colleges and 
their teachers do anything about it—and if they can, will 
they? 





JAMES STEPHEN HOGG: STATESMAN 
OR DEMAGOGUE? 


By HERBERT GAMBRELL 


OVERNOR HOGG’s name is still something to 
(5 conjure with in Texas politics. Since he vol. 
untarily retired from public office thirty-thre 
years ago, nine men and one woman—not all 
of them colorless—have occupied the mahogany office in 
the pink granite statehouse at Austin; but none of them 
has won the loyalty of the average Texan as Hogg did 
One might almost say that it was Hogg who made th 
Governorship famous; unquestionably he was the first to 
make the people realize the importance of the Attorney- 
Generalship. But after the passage of all these years, 
and the settlement of most of the problems that he 
grappled with, it is still difficult to arrive at a satisfying 
conclusion concerning the man himself, and his states 
manship. 


The issue is clouded by a partisanship which must 
last until those who participated in the campaigns of 
1890 and 1892 are dead—for Hogg had his friends, 
warm friends to whom he was at once a Titanic states 
man and a versatile partisan leader; and he had his 
enemies, the choicest collection a Governor of Texas ever 
assembled, united in a sincere conviction that Hogg wa 
a demagogue leading the state to certain ruin by appeal- 
ing to class prejudice, shackling legitimate industry with 
idiotic regulation, and, by his radicalism and personal 
boorishness, making the Empire State the laughing stock 
of the Union. 


I have said that his friends loved him. It might bk 
more accurate to say that they worshipped him, for they 
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loved him so extravagantly that it is difficult to get a 
convincing picture of the man from what they have said 
and written of him. Their boundless praise makes him 
appear a synthesis of all the political and private virtues, 
in Olympian detachment, thinking only of the welfare 
of the common people, and enforcing the law with the 
merciless precision of a machine. His busy detractors 
have represented him as a gigantic swashbuckler of more 
tongue than brains, eagerly grasping sensational issues to 
advance his personal political fortunes. Enough appears 
from the record to indicate that neither side has stated 
the case fairly. 

Hogg was human, almost to excess. It was his 
human-ness that exasperated his opponents and at the 
same time endeared him to his followers. And it was his 
human-ness, not his statesmanship, that got him office. 
Sovereign voters of Texas seldom lose their heads over 
issues Of state; but they have again and again demon- 
strated their willingness to follow a leader who could 
intrigue their imagination, even when his measures were 
of meager import. And how Hogg could entertain at 
the hustings! The editor of the Austin Statesman was 
telling the sober truth when he wrote, on the eve of the 
Hogg-Clark campaign of 1892: 

Governor Hogg will soon take his departure for the tented 
field and the fun will begin. . . . The great Texas public like 
the bustle and rush of conflicts. . . . As soon as it shall be an- 
nounced that Hogg has taken his valise full of speeches and 
gone into the tilting field with the expectation of tilting 
his adversary over, the great Texas public will at once wake 
up, and the rush for seats in the dress circle will begin... . 


Regardless of how the fight will end, it is certain to be an 
interesting one. All Texas is at attention. ° 


In the days when camp-meetings and political campaigns 
were the only diversion, Texans never had reason to be 
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disappointed when Hogg took the stump. He knew what 
they wanted, and he gave it to them generously. 


The Galveston-Dallas News in the course of this 
campaign characterized Hogg as the 


completest and most perfect specimen of the demagogue 
that the nineteenth and all other centuries have produced. ... 
In the department of political demagogy we have absolutely 
reached the climax in the finished, well-rounded, and sym- 
metrically formed James Stephen Hogg, of Tyler, Texas. 
Nature has done her part, has reached her highest point, has 
exhausted all her resources, and can do no more... . 


But fourteen years later this same journal had occasion 
to refer to him as “‘the portly, good-natured, heroic ex- 
Governor’, and to concede that “ . . . few men of this 
age have accomplished more than James Stephen Hogg”. 


II 


James Stephen Hogg came from an ancestry and 
environment calculated to make him distinctly available 
for office in Texas in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. His father, a Jacksonian Democrat who had 
come to East Texas from Alabama three years after San 
Jacinto, had been a member of the Congress of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, the Annexation Convention of 1845, and 
the State Senate. He fought in the Mexican War and at 
its close became a Major-General of the Texas militia, and 
was again elected to the State Senate. He represented his 
district in the Secession Convention of 1861 and asa 
good States’-Rights Democrat, voted for the withdrawal 
from the Union. As a General in the Confederate Army 
he died in command of his brigade at Corinth in 1862, 
leaving a wife (who died the next year) and seven chil- 
dren impoverished by the war. If Hogg had had nothing 
else to commend him, the fact that he was a son of “‘the 
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old General’’ would have assured him a place in East 
Texas politics. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction periods were not 
an ideal time in which to gain an education, but it appears 
that Hogg received even less schooling than most children 
of prominent families. At the end of 1866 he had not 
reached the preparatory grades; and when, at the age of 
eighteen, he completed his formal schooling at Peyton 
Irving’s school at Tyler, he was in the intermediate grades 
in English and science, had not studied Latin or algebra, 
but had gone as far as the Rule of Three in arithmetic. 
In this last school, though Hogg made no reputation as 
a scholar, he delighted his instructor with his ability in 
composition and astonished the pupils with his extem- 
poraneous speeches on Friday afternoons. 

Schooling finished, Hogg became a printer’s devil, 
first on the Rusk Observer, then in turn on the Cleburne 
Chronicle, the Quitman Clipper, and the Cherokee Ad- 
vertiser, and, after an unprofitable experiment as a “‘share- 
cropper’, he became a printer on the Tyler Reporter. As 
this was the heyday of personal journalism in East Texas, 
Hogg learned history and politics, as well as English com- 
position, over the type-boxes. 

Soon after the Texas and Pacific Railroad reached 
Longview, he moved to that town and established the 
News, a tri-weekly, three-column folio. This was the 
beginning of a brief career as an editor which, during his 
political career, insured the support of country editors 
generally. Hogg used to say that the Longview News 
was his most successful business venture: he wrote the 
copy, set the type, ran the press, distributed the papers, 
exchanged advertising for groceries, and slept in the shop. 
But in January, 1872, he loaded his plant on a borrowed 
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wagon and moved to Quitman, where he published th 
Quitman News, 2 seven-column folio weekly. Here le 
took a fling at politics. It was the era of railway build. 
ing in East Texas. Quitman, like every other town, 
wanted the railroad; but the company demanded a sub. 
sidy of $100,000 in county bonds. Hogg fought th 
corporation’s demands on the double ground that sub 
sidies were wrong and that $100,000 was too much 


The bonds were defeated and Quitman lost the railroad 


to Mineola. That settled, the state campaign of 1873 
engaged the attention of the future Governor. In edi. 
torials and on the stump he animadverted against th 
carpet-bag régime at Austin and urged the election of 


Coke for Governor and Hogg for Justice of the Peaw 


Precinct One, Wood County. 


Coke got the Governorship and, what is more import: 
ant, Hogg was elected Justice of the Peace, an office that 
gave him an opportunity to read law, as well as a chane 
to earn a reputation as an honest public servant. Hi 
campaign slogan had been “Enforce the Law!’’—and 
enforced it. Old settlers in East Texas still tell amusig 
stories of the naive decisions of the twenty-two-year-oll 
justice—how he adjourned court to measure a ditch 
the width of which was a disputed point, and how wht 
the County Attorney failed to appear to prosecute a cas 
Hogg prosecuted it from the bench and found the defent 
ant guilty; but the records of the Commissioners’ Cout 
of which Hogg was ex officio chairman, show that wh 
he left office in 1876 the county scrip, which sold 
twenty-five cents when he took office, was worth one a 
lar, the floating indebtedness of the county was liquidat 
and the tax-rate reduced from seventy-five to twenty-il 
cents. 
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In the spring of 1876 Hogg was admitted to the bar. 
Like the thrifty East Texan that he was, he made the 
cdrcuit of the justice, county, and district courts on his 
saddle pony “‘obtaining small employment’. But the 
hankering for political preferment in his system was not 
to be denied. He was defeated for the legislature by less 
than a hundred votes, after stumping the county on the 
land and railroad issue,—the only defeat he ever experi- 
enced at the polls. 


At the next election, in 1878, he was again offering 
to serve the people of Wood County, this time as their 
County Attorney. Again with ‘Enforce the Law!”’ as 
his slogan, he campaigned in every part of the county. 
His record, his earnestness, and above all, the suggestion 
of physical and moral strength that his gigantic stature 
conveyed, insured his election. “The people believed that 
the bearded giant who thundered his philippics against 
crime would enforce the law. Hogg was something new 
in the way of County Attorneys: he made arrests in per- 
son, prosecuted his friends for swapping horses on Sun- 
day, ‘‘cleaned up” the towns periodically, and impressed 
on the peace officers that ‘they might add much to their 
compensation and at the same time serve the public by 
arresting all law-breakers’’. Many of his friends urged 
caution, but Hogg knew that his rural constituents liked 
his policy. 


The County-Attorneyship was the stepping stone to 
the District-Attorneyship of the Seventh District, which 
was created in 1879. With the backing of his friends in 
Tyler, Hogg was able, after a spirited contest, to win the 
nomination. His political influence now extended over 
five counties, and his success as a prosecutor—which was 
temarkable, considering the strength of the East Texas 
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bar—was chronicled by the country editors, who stil] 
considered Hogg a member of their craft. Clippings from 
East Texas papers appeared in other parts of the state, 
and before the end of his second term he was commonly 
referred to as one of the “‘coming nen of East Texas”, 
When he attended the Democratic Convention at Gal- 
veston in 1882 he attracted some attention because of his 
reputation and his personal appearance. One can imagine 
the broad-shouldered East Texan extending his moist 
palm to the unimportant delegates in the lobbies, while he 
took the measure of the big men of the party. But he was 
not a candidate; the time had not yet come. 

In 1884 Hogg declined renomination and moved to 
Tyler. He announced that he was out of politics, 
opened a law office, and while earning an honest penny in 
his profession, cultivated the acquaintance of the Tyler 


Gang. For many years Tyler had been the political 
center of the state. Many of the greatest lawyers and 
politicians were members of its bar—their opponents 
called them the Tyler Gang—and although antagonism 
had already developed between East Texas and the 
prairie country, Tyler’s influence in state politics was 
still ponderable. 


Almost immediately the newspapers urged Hogg to 
be a candidate for Congress; but after some discussion, 
he announced in an open letter that he would support 
the incumbent for a second term. Certainly he knew that 
a second term was good Democratic practice. But there 
is little reason to think that Hogg wanted a seat in Con- 
gress for himself. An executive office at Austin was 
much better suited to his talents. 


The election of 1884 was the only one between 1873 
and 1894 in which Hogg’s name was not on the ticket 
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for some office. He was through with politics—tempo- 
rarily. But he did not let the voters forget him. 


For two years more Hogg looked for an issue, and at 
last he found it. Texas had definitely entered the Cor- 
poration Age, but no one had ridden into office on a ‘Save 
the people from the corporations” platform. Hogg saw 
his opportunity. Members of the Tyler Gang had 
already urged him to run for a state office; such reputa- 
tion as he had in East Texas marked him as a relentless 
prosecutor; the state needed a vigorous Attorney Gen- 
eral to balance the highly respected but hopelessly con- 
servative Confederate General who was to be the next 
Governor; . . . and Hogg wanted to serve the people. 


In 1886 Texas was in political ferment. There 
were at least 100,000 discontented independent voters. 
The Farmers’ Alliance and the Knights of Labor were 
grimly demanding reform: ‘“You may look for us at the 
ballot box and in the primaries’’, said one of the leaders. 
The reformers wanted an Attorney General who would 
enforce existing laws against railroad combinations, and 
they were determined to fill the legislature with friends 
of the people. They succeeded in both plans: the fact 
that less than half of the members of the Twentieth Leg- 
islature had been there before caused the Fort Worth 
Gazette to remark that “‘the people cried out against the 
politicians and filled lower house with hayseed”’. 


Hogg and Charles F. Clint were the most promising 
candidates for the Attorney-Generalship. As County 
Attorney of Dallas, Clint had made a record as notable 
as Hogg’s in East Texas, and was thought to have had 
the support of many party leaders. There was little 
pre-convention campaigning, for there was no contest 
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for the Governorship; and the candidates for Attorney 
General made few speeches. 


When the State Democratic Convention met at Gal- 
veston in August, the rival candidates for the Attorney- 
Generalship met in the lobby of the Tremont Hotel: Hogg 
of East Texas, six feet two, weighing nearly 300 pounds, 
a farmer from his big feet to his rural chin-whiskers; 
and Clint, of Dallas, five feet one, weighing a little 
over a hundred pounds, almost a dandy in his long Prince 
Albert coat that nearly trailed the ground. To the dele- 
gates from the country and the small towns, eager to com- 
bat the entrenched wickedness of the corporations, Hogg 
seemed to be the man. His whole appearance marked 
him as a man of the people, and his record and his manner 
proved him to be fearless. ‘‘Hogg,’’ the newspapers re- 
ported three days before the nominations, “‘is paddling 
his own canoe with a good deal of independence, and it 
need surprise no one if he eventually walks off with the 
prize.” 

After the first roll-call in the Attorney General’s race 
all opposition was withdrawn and Hogg was nominated 
by acclamation. 


At this the East Texas delegations joined in the “‘hog 
calls’’, the music of which floated through the mighty halls 
and reached out into the Gulf of Mexico, bringing the por- 
poises to the surface. The call, always musical, took a classic 
shape when led in the fine lucidity of Tyler. Mr. Hogg, on 
ascending the platform, was greeted by a deafening din for 
ten minutes. . . 


Then he began his address of acceptance: 


I am one of those unfortunate animals from the pine- 
capped hills and persimmon valleys of East Texas that is not 
altogether a razor-back: but I am glad to respond to your 
call on this occasion. . . . Beginning life as a printer's devil, 
I have, up to this time, trod the rugged path of this my na- 
tive state; but now, through the influence of friends, I have 
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been elevated to a point from whose summit I can see the 
chasm into which I may fall... . 

I can but say to my friends that if it is ever possible for 
me in any appropriate way to reciprocate the favors you have 
extended me, I am at your command; while my opponents 
command my respect and many of them my gratitude for the 
high-toned manner in which they have sought to keep suc- 
cess from me... . 


In this first speech before a state-wide audience Hogg 
spoke less than two hundred words, but he included a 
happy reference to his physical appearance, his rustic 
background, his early struggles, and his willingness to 
reward his friends: all of this in addition to the conven- 
tional pledge to do his best for party and state. 


The first few months in the Attorney General's office 
were calm enough. Public attention was riveted on the 
prohibition campaign of 1887. Hogg was studying the 
insurance and railroad situation, preparing to “enforce 
the law’’; but when his opinion was asked, honesty com- 
pelled him to say that he opposed prohibition. ‘That 
was a bold, almost a foolhardy, political stroke, for he 

had come into office as a reformer, and probably half of 
| the delegates who had voted for him at Galveston dis- 
approved of his attitude. His statement was the more 
remarkable because he had never been popular with the 
“saloon crowd’’. It is an evidence of his legalistic view- 
point: he argued that prohibition would increase the evils 
of the liquor business by removing the legal safeguards 
that then surrounded it. 























































Constantly reminded that his activity against prohi- 
bition was a political mistake, Hogg continued to urge 
defeat of the amendment. He spoke at the final anti- 
prohibition rally at Fort Worth, and it is said that his 
was the only speech heard by all of the 15,000 who 
attended. The defeat of prohibition almost split the 
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Democratic Party, but within two years the activity of 
Hogg against the railroads and corporations had brought 
about a new alignment in which the prohibition ques- 
tion was forgotten. 


First the Attorney General attacked the insurance 
problem. Suits filed against forty ‘‘wild-cat’’ fire-insur- 
ance companies operating contrary to Texas laws were 
bitterly contested, and although he won the suits Hogg 
was severely criticised for his meddling. When the 
offended companies filed counter-suits against the At- 
torney General, Hogg said: ‘“These suits are but the pop- 
guns in the skirmish lines of a whole batallion lying in 
ambush for me’”’. (He was ready to attack the railroads. ) 
‘The whole thing is a monstrosity, and I am going to as- 
sault it if it stops immigration, makes the newspapers 
mad, ‘busts Texas’, and buries myself forever.”’ 

Texas had been generous to the railroad promoters, 
granting 10,240 acres of public lands for every mile of 
track built, until the public domain had been exhausted. 
Nearly 40 million acres—a territory larger than Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, combined—twenty-two per 
cent. of the area of the state—was given to the companies, 
and Texas by 1890 had more miles of railroad than any 
other state, save two. The period of road-building was 
succeeded by one of combinations, over-capitalization, 
extortionate rates, and poor service. This was the evil 
that Hogg combatted. ‘‘I have just begun to straighten 
out the railroads, and I have stirred up a wasp’s nest’, 
the Attorney General wrote to a friend. ‘‘I may get the 
worst of it, but . . . somebody will get a little disfigured 
in the fray.” He did not overestimate his own ability 
or his chances of success; in fact, he must have had some 
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misgivings when he found himself pushing into fields of 
litigation in which he had had no experience. Suits were 
filed with bewildering rapidity: “I am forced to work 
night and day, and must forego pleasures of all kinds 
while in office’, he wrote. The railroad legislation of 
Texas was not all well considered, and much of it had 
been a dead letter from the day of its enactment. Hogg 
had to ply his book with diligence to make his cases; 
but as a result of his feverish activity the Texas Traffic 
Association, a rate-fixing combination, was dissolved; a 
railroad which had suspended operation was forced to 
rebuild its line and resume service; another road was 
placed in receivership because of abuse of its franchise; 
the International and Great Northern was threatened 
with loss of its charter; all Texas roads were forced to 
maintain general offices in the state; service was greatly 
improved; and Hogg was branded as the opponent of big 
business. 


In the trial of these cases, Hogg proved that one rail- 
road which realized more than the cost of construction 
from the sale of lands given it as a bounty, was capitalized 
at the rate of $35,000 per mile. ‘‘In this one transaction 
over $3,000,000 was made without a single honest day’s 
labor’; and to pay the interest on the fictitious capitali- 
zation the wages were lowered, service curtailed, and rates 
increased. This was something the people who had 
elected Hogg could understand: it demonstrated the 
tapacity of the corporations and proved, if proof were 
needed, that Hogg was a trustworthy official. People 
who had been indifferent to Hogg and his program began 
to take notice. Many opposed his activities. ‘“This spe- 
cies of litigation’, said an influential paper, ‘‘is calcu- 
lated to injure Texas more than it is calculated to benefit 
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Texas. . . . Political capital and legal acumen are two 
things, but progress is another. The winning men here- 
after will be on the side of progress.” 

Hogg was the logical candidate of the reformers for 
the Governorship after his second term as Attorney Gen- 
eral. His enemies charged that this had been Hogg’s 
objective all along, and Hogg never denied the charge 
publicly. But his private, unpublished letters to friends 
indicate that he was anxious to leave public office. When 
it appeared, however, that a satisfactory candidate could 
not be found, Hogg began his campaign at Rusk, April, 
1890, with “‘such an exhaustive exposition [of railroad 
evils] as had never before been combined and presented 
to the public view’’. ‘“‘Shall the people or the corpora- 
tions rule the great state of Texas?’’ was the issue. 

Every legislature since 1874 had discussed the prob- 
lem of railroad control. The dissolution of the Texas 
Traffic Association had suggested that if the companies 
could have a commission to fix rates, the state could create 
one to protect the interest of the people. During Hogg's 
second term as Attorney General a bill to establish a rail- 
road commission was defeated in the Senate on the plea 


of its unconstitutionality; but a constitutional amend- f 


ment making provision for such a commission was sub- 
mitted to the people at the general election of 1890. 
‘Hogg and the Commission” was the battle-cry of the 
reformers. Most of the party leaders opposed the plenary 
commission and the larger newspapers opposed both 


Hogg and the commission. Hogg could hardly hope to § 


be elected because, as the Dallas News informed th 


people, 
He has offended the sheriffs, the district clerks, the county 
attorneys, the railroads, the insurance agents, the drummers, 
and others of more or less influence, and has aroused appre- 
hension of thousands of landowners. . . . 
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But he had the backing of the country papers and 
many of the younger politicians. The allegations against 
him by the city people inevitably drew the discontented 
rural element to him. Hogg continued his activities 
against the railroads and land corporations, but did not 
neglect the campaign. By the end of June two-thirds 
of the delegates to the State Democratic Convention at 
San Antonio had been instructed for Hogg. The News 
said: 

The capture of the democratic organization in Texas by a 
masterly league of radical agitators and political strategists 
promises at least one happy result. It promises . . . to 
emancipate the minds of many citizens . . . from the supposed 
omnipotence and assumed infallibility of numerical ma- 
jorities. 

No previous Democratic convention had been as large 
as the one at San Antonio in August, 1890. Streets 
around the hall were padded with six inches of sawdust. 
A silk banner bearing the picture of a huge hog waved 
over the hall and a beer saloon in the rear helped the per- 
spiring delegates to forget the heat. Less than two dozen 
delegates opposed Hogg and the reform program. His 


nomination was by acclamation. 

The man with the hoe has chopped out the rank growth 
of tangled weeds that had vegetated so luxuriously upon the 
virgin soil of Texas. “The men who work and sweat are 
going to enjoy the fruits of the labor. Instead of little court- 
house caucuses attended with wine and wassail, the caucus 
that governs is going to be held . . . far away from the con- 
taminating purlieus of the saloon governed town. 


Political leaders treated Hogg with the deference due 
one about to become chief magistrate, ‘“‘but those tanned 
and bent men of toil beheld him in the light of a neigh- 
bor to whom they had confided an important trust”. In 
the general election (November 4) the vote was 262,432 
for Hogg and 77,742 for his Republican opponent. The 
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commission amendment received a majority of more than 
175,000. The times were out of joint indeed; in the 
opinion of the conservatives every possible political disas- 
ter threatened, with the inexperienced masses led by “‘an 
unbridled radical who was not afraid of hell or high 
water’. 


In his first message to the legislature Hogg urged the 
enactment of the whole reform program—the plenary 
railroad commission, prohibition of monopolies and per- 
petuities in lands, Texas charters for Texas corporations, 
restriction of public and railroad securities, free schools 
for six months a year, endowment for the University, 
abolition of the prison lease system, revision of the crim- 
inal code, and the establishment of a Confederate home. 
His purpose, he said later, was to re-lay the foundations 
of the state ‘strongly, securely, to the end that the sove- 
reign people might control and operate their govern- 
mental affairs at the lightest expense. without menace 
from any source’’. 


The railroad legislation was combatted by the great- 
est lobby ever seen at Austin. Even friends of the com- 
mission in the legislature were divided on the details of 
the bill. Hogg insisted on three commissioners appointed 
by the Governor, and refused to compromise. But after 
five bills had been introduced a compromise was reached 
which provided for a restricted rather than a plenary 
commission. “I do not like it at all,’’ said Hogg to 
M. M. Crane. “I could drive a coach and four through 
the middle of it. By gatlins, I will take a hand in this 
matter from this time on myself!’’ And he did. The 
Governor met with two groups on alternate nights until 
a substitute bill satisfactory to him was agreed upon. 
He appointed John H. Reagan, United States Senator, 
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chairman of the commission; and to fill Reagan’s place 
at Washington he appointed his friend and campaign 
manager Horace Chilton. 


Before the commission had been in operation a year, 
its activities were suspended for a year and a half by 
injunction, pending the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. Hogg denounced the lobbyists and the 
special interests. Cotton brought only five cents a pound. 
Unemployment was widespread. Hogg, it appeared, 
was responsible for not only political, but economic and 
social disaster. In the midst of these difficulties, Hogg 
found it necessary to convoke a special session of the 
legislature. This added to the opposition. Hogg had 
announced as a candidate for re-election at the end of 
January, and two weeks later George Clark of Waco 
announced his opposition. Hogg reviewed the achieve- 
ments of his administration and said that he “‘could look 
the people squarely in the eye and ask for a second term”’. 


VI 


The cities and business interests, newcomers to the 
state, were for Clark, while Hogg claimed the laborers 
and the ‘‘wool hat boys from the forks of the creek’’. But 
a good part of the rural voters had broken with Hogg 
over the commission bill. The Farmers’ Alliance fostered 
a third-party movement. The Governor's reputed skill 
as a campaigner was put to a severe test in the pre-con- 
vention canvass. At his opening speech at Wills Point 
10,000 people heard him defend his record. As he trav- 
eled over the state, the people flocked to hear him. His 
form of address was a logical, almost endless, temperate 
argument; but he injected enough fire into its delivery to 
hold his hearers. When at nearly every town some vet- 
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eran would ask the Governor if he had appointed Chilton 
to the Senate because ‘“he was not embarrassed by a Cop. 
federate record’, the Governor would say: ‘“That state. 
ment originated in sin from the mouth of slander. The 
man that says I made such a statement is guilty of lov, 
dirty malice and the truth is not in him.’’ On one occa. 
sion near the end of the campaign Hogg, when he wa 
asked why he appointed Chilton, replied: ‘‘I appointed 
Horace Chilton because I wanted to, that’s why!”’ and 
brought down the house. 

‘They have skimmed and they have combed th 
clouds for one particle of evidence to use against me on 
which to hang the hope of a dirty campaign,’’ the Gov. 
ernor complained. ‘““There are lots of fellows opposing 
me. Some men oppose me because I was born in Texas, 
some oppose me because I am rather thick in the waist, 
some oppose me because I had eyes, and some oppose me 
on general principles.”” At a debate between Clark and 
Hogg at Cleburne, Clark was greeted by a seventeen-gun 
salute from the Dallas artillery and headed a parade ina 
carriage pulled by his admirers. ‘““Turn Texas Loose”, 
“Down With One Man Power’ were the Clark banners. 
The supporters of ““Hoggism’’ paraded with banners 
inscribed: ‘“We Do Business at the Forks’, ‘Don't 
Loosen the Belly Band’, ‘“We Love Hogg for his Grit.” 
Clark supporters hissed Hogg, and Hogg supporters 
refused to let Clark be heard. A section of seats collapsed 
and 2,000 people were thrown to the ground. Both fac- 
tions considered the debate disgraceful and no more were 
held. 

The State Democratic Convention which met at the 
“Car-Stables’’, Houston, August 15, 1892, is the most 
famous one in the history of the state. Nearly every 
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delegation was contested. The atmosphere was full of 
intrigue, dissatisfaction, and partisan bitterness. At the 
organization two chairmen were elected, took the plat- 
form, made speeches at the same time, and appointed 
committees, while fifty fights were taking place in the 
hall. Both factions, claiming to represent the true 
Democracy of Texas, adjourned for caucuses. The Hogg 
faction built a barbed-wire fence around the Car-Shed 
during the night and the 300 assistant sergeants-at-arms 
refused to allow Clark supporters to enter until all seats 
had been taken by Hogg men. ‘The Clark faction then 
assembled at Turner Hall, nominated a ticket, and agreed 
on a platform. Public feeling ran high as the news of 
the convention appeared in the papers. ‘““What’s Hogg 
to Us, Or We to Clark, That We Should Make Bloom- 
ing Idiots of Ourselves, or Tear Our Shirts in Frartic 
Style?” a headline in the Fort Worth Gazette asked. 


The post-convention campaign between the two 
Democratic tickets was bitter in the extreme. At the 
Republican party convention at Fort Worth “Sin-Killer”’ 
Griffin, famous negro evangelist, asked God who was 
“with Moses in the wilderness, and with Elijah on Mt. 
Carmel . . . to bless George Clark; . . . for Christ’s 
sake. Amen’’. A negro glee club regaled the delegates 
with a campaign song: 

James S. Hogg is a-passing along, 
Passing along, passing along; 
James S. Hogg is a-passing along 
To toll those capital bells; 
Crying, ““O Lord, won't I get left, 
Won't I get left, won't I get left;’’ 


Crying, ‘““O Lord, won't I get left 
On next election day”’. 


Under the leadership of Wright Cuney, a shrewd mu- 
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latto, the Republicans endorsed Clark, whereupon Hogg 


supporters sang: 


He’s my Cuney, I’m his Clark. 
I’m a blond, though he’s quite dark. 
We'll stick together when I gain the throne: 


Me and Colonel Cuney and some strong cologne. 


* * * * 


The people have oppressed the roads; 
We intend to ease their loads. 

They will sing us grateful odes: 

Me and Colonel Cuney. 


A Clark campaign circular bore, beneath a cartoon 
of a hog tearing at the garments of a lady in classic cos- 


tume, these verses: 


God! My hopes are fixed in Thee! 
Come now, quickly, rescue me. 
Like strong fetters made of iron 
Deepest griefs do me environ; 
Low at Thy feet I’m lying 
Sorrowing, sighing, crying. 
Adoring, I implore Thee, 

Save me now, and set me free! 
Save me from the snares of Hogg! 
Save me from the demagogue! 
Smile on Texas—once again 
“Turned out”’ fields will wave with grain, 
Then our commerce will revive. 
Every industry will thrive, 
Music of a thousand mills 

Will be heard on many hills, 
Smoke from factories will rise 
Like sweet incense to the skies. 
Peace and plenty will prevail 

On the hilltops, in the vale. 

Cut away the tightening noose 
Once for all! Turn Texas Loose! 
God, our right is everywhere! 
God of nations, hear my prayer! 


The campaign furnished unprecedented excitement 
for the people. Hogg and Clark spoke in Tyler, Hogg’s 
home town, on the same night. Clark, in a handsome 
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carriage drawn by white horses imported for the pur- 
pose, led the parade of his supporters. Hogg was hauled 
in an oxcart drawn by four white oxen. While Clark 
spoke in the Opera House, Hogg harangued on the public 
square and his supporters beat anvils and fired guns to 
interrupt the Clark rally. Hogg urged his supporters to 
“saddle old Betsy and ride among the neighbors,” 
demanding their return to the old party to aid in piling 
up the 200,000 majority that he expected. When the 
returns were counted it was found that Hogg had a 
majority over Clark of nearly 60,000. 


VII 


The years 1892-1894 witnessed the completion of 
Hogg’s work as an official of the state. At Rockdale, 
October 1, 1894, Governor Hogg reviewed the achieve- 
ments of his administration—the railroad commission, 
prohibition of fictitious stocks and bonds, prohibition of 
excessive county and municipal bonds, prohibition of 
perpetuities and the corporate ownership of lands for 


agricultural or speculative purposes, prohibition of alien 
land-holding. 


At the foundation of Texas [said the Governor] lie 
these five laws, which, if faithfully guarded, observed, and 
adhered to during the creation of her magnificent superstruc- 
ture by an intelligent and progressive people, will prevent the 
danger of the superstructure becoming top-heavy, and shield 
the masses against the raging social storms and political 
cyclones through which the twentieth century may plunge 
the great ship of state. 

It will not be long until I shall voluntarily, and I hope 
forever, eliminate myself from all connection with public 
office. . . . . Looking back over a career that has not 
been altogether uncheckered, I say to you, my fellow-citizens, 
that at no time have I ever shirked my duty or treated public 
office as a sinecure. . . . . At every post to which the 
people have assigned me, I have stood with unflinching fidel- 
ity, without dread of the consequences. The climax of my 
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whole official career . . . is crested with happiness 
undefiled in the reflection of a clear conscience upon the knowl- 
edge that the people of all classes and political shades at least 
accord me justice while living. “They admit my work was 
best for Texas 


Was that the speech of a demagogue? It might have 
been, but I doubt if any of the thousands who heard it 
considered it more than a plain statement of fact. Hogg 
did not intend to boast. The people had trusted him 
and he wanted them to know how he had used his trust. 


There were few political storms during Hogg’s last 
years as Governor. His Attorney General, Charles A. 
Culberson, succeeded to the Governorship with Hogg’s 
blessing, and Hogg began to recoup his private fortunes. 
“Office was never profitable with me,”’ he said, “‘for when 
I quit the Governorship I had less than $50 in cash and 
was several thousand dollars in debt.’’ Before he died he 
accumulated a valuable estate; but he did not give up the 
fight for the people’s rights. The railroad program, he 
felt, was incomplete when he left office. In 1900 he began 
a campaign in behalf of constitutional amendments to 
outlaw insolvent corporations, to check the “free pass” 
evil, and to prohibit the use of corporate funds for politi- 
cal purposes. At his own expense Hogg toured the state 
speaking in favor of the proposition. In addressing the 
State Democratic Convention at Waco, he encountered 
the most strenuous opposition he had ever met. When 
he arose to speak he was hissed and hooted at for fifteen 
minutes. Someone yelled “‘sooey’’, and for the first time 
in his career his face was livid with anger and embarrass- 
ment. Regardless of the bedlam, the ex-Governor spoke 
on unheard, and as the noise died down his booming 
voice was talking about “dirty, flop-eared hounds and 
hirelings of special privilege’. When order was restored, 
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Hogg paused, remarked that those who had made the 
commotion were not Democrats but common folks, and 
proceeded to his elaborate program. The session ad- 
journed at 1:45 in the morning—and the convention 
endorsed the proposed amendments. But the legislature 
refused to submit them to the people. Hogg continued 
his campaign, and it was thought that he would re-enter 
public life. “I have forty years ahead of me to fight,’’ he 
thundered in 1903, ‘‘and, by gatlins, we'll win the fight 
to save Texas yet.’” His prophecy was true, but his esti- 
mate of the length of his life was wrong: he lived only 
three more years. Yet it is true of his later reform proj- 
ects, as it is of his earlier ones, that they have become the 
commonplaces of public policy. 


The circumstances of his death are of a piece with the 
story of his life. A man as unconventional as Hogg 
could not die like an inconspicuous citizen. His health 
had been poor for months, and he had come from his 
Brazoria plantation to rest a few days at the home of 
his law partner at Houston before going to Battle Creek 
for treatment. On the evening of March 3, 1906, he 
said to his friends: ‘‘I don’t want, when I die, any cold 
marble placed at the head of my grave. I want a soft- 
shell Texas pecan tree planted there, and at the foot a 
regular walnut, and when they bear fruit I want the nuts 
sent out to the farmers of Texas that they may plant, and 


they will do it.” At eleven the next morning he was 
dead. 


The body was brought to Austin for burial. On the 
morning of March 5, 1906, in the State Senate Chamber, 
ministers of the Baptist and Methodist Churches spoke. 
A choir sang ““Way Down Upon the Swanee River”, 
and “‘Home, Sweet Home”. Then one of the ministers 
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told of Hogg’s faith. The late Governor had recently 
told a friend that “‘he realized that he was at the forks 
of the road, and that while he would like to be spared 
for further service to his family and country, as he was 
yet a young man, if his time had come he would go with- 
out fear of encountering a briar-patch over the great 
divide.”’ 

The state was profoundly moved by the news of his 
death, and for weeks the newspapers printed statements 
of respect from people who had been his bitter political 
enemies. [he death of James Stephen Hogg marks the 
end of an era in Texas politics. No later leader has 
stirred the people with a great program as he did, and 
few programs of any sort have been vindicated as Hogg’s 
has been. 


Vill 


“Hogg lived his allotted time and went to his grave 
without materially eradicating the popular belief that 
his public career was that of a militant politician who 
played the game with great success through his ability 
to appeal to the emotions or prejudices of the people, and 
that his aggressive attacks on the railroads and other cor- 
porations had for their chief purpose the laying of a 
predicate for an attempt to reach the Governorship,” 
wrote George Bailey, who knew both Hogg and Texas 
politics. When his enemies charged this, Hogg’s sup- 
porters asked, ‘“What of it?”’ 

There can be no discounting Jim Hogg’s ability to 


use the arts of the demagogue; but that is hardly to prove | 


him a criminal. He never missed an opportunity to 
identify himself with the rural masses, but I cannot per- 
suade myself that it was a pose. His very name, someone 


has pointed out, was a self-made introduction to any f 
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crowd, and a reminder to the man who stood on the 
ground that he, too, stood on the ground. He was one 
of the people and he knew what they wanted. His bag 
of tricks was large, and many of them appear undignified 
as we read them; but they were effective and innocent 
enough as he used them. 


In the summer he would request his hearers to feel 
at ease, ‘mill around, and skin out if you get tired’. 
When he was thirsty he could pause in the middle of a 
speech to drink unconcernedly from the water bucket. 
He often coined apt words and phrases to amuse his 
followers. Those who opposed him in 1892 were 
“Boltercrats’’, not Democrats, their ticket was the ‘“Cu- 
Clark”’ ticket, and their leaders were ‘‘calamityites’’. The 
Republicans were a ‘‘conglomerate crowd of crowing 
clackers’’ and the Populists were “‘a chimerical crowd of 
soured, disappointed ex-Democrats’’ with a platform that 
was ‘‘simply a conglomerate mess of moonshine thrown 
into the sights of unsuspecting voters by a cunning class 
of chimerical clackers filled alone with the essence of hope, 
to blind, dazzle, and mislead.”’ ‘For smart Alecks who 
swing around political circles . . . leaving their wives and 
children at home to cultivate patches while they are off 
gallivanting in politics, or stay on street corners loafing, 
chewing tobacco, spitting at dirt daubers, whittling on 
pine boxes, and cussing out the country,”’ he had only 
contempt. ‘Such fellows could not drive a wagon and 
team without running over every stump within range 
of the road. They could not operate a windmill with- 
out bursting every joint in the machinery. Most of 
them could not even set a mousetrap. Yet they go 
around telling you how to run the government.” 


Political capital was made of the Governor's enor- 
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mous physique. A huge porker was his banner, and 
one of the campaign slogans was: ‘I am no Jew; I like 
Hogg meat’’. His intimate friends testify that he was 
sensitive about his size, but this attitude never appeared 
publicly. Hogg was fond of saying that he would 
remain in good health as long as cabbage and buttermilk 
were plentiful, and on occasion could make droll refer- 
ences to his bulk. When he was asked how he could 
reconcile the conflicting instructions of two county dele- 
gations of which he was a member in a state convention, 
he replied: ‘““By gatlins, if necessary I will sit between 
the two delegations like a sparrow on a telegraph pole.” 
It used to be generally believed that he had named his 
children Ima, Ura, and Harry, and he resented the sport 
that was made of it. True, a daughter was named Ima, 
because both the Governor and Mrs. Hogg liked the 
name; and he appears never to have seen the incongruity 
until his enemies ridiculed it. But he had no other daugh- 
ters, and his sons were Will, Tom, and Mike. 

Hogg used invective sparingly, but he was master of 
it. When he indulged in personalities, which was rarely, 
his enemy winced. The man who circulated the story 
that Hogg had slandered the ladies of Tyler was not a 
man “‘but a thing that passes for a man; . . . he is a cow- 
ardly, sneaking, chicken-hearted liar’’—and so was any- 
one who believed him. 

Hogg was charged with radicalism, but today he 
might pass for a conservative. He opposed those who 


wanted 


to remodel society by regulating property upon new theories, 
limiting modes of industry, prescribing sources of livelihood, 
changing domestic relations, and governing the social morals 
of mankind 


as vigorously as he fought the 


federation of voracious individuals whose insatiable avarice 
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nd leads them to feast indiscriminately upon the vital substance 

ike of every class within their way, without respect for the com- 
fort or welfare of society at large. 

yas ‘ . 

- He consistently appealed to the masses against the 


1d apitalists. The railroads, he said, put the rates high 


to pay exorbitant expenses, to afford high salaries for a 


ilk useless horde of idle officers, and to meet interest on their 
er- fictitious indebtedness. . . . They are making a truck patch 
Id of Texas to supply the extravagant wants of their owners 
who live abroad in flourishing cities. If the public complain 

le- their reply is a derisive snicker, a contemptuous smile, an 
yn ominous shake of the head, or . . . “let the people be 
; damned!’” When they need money to foot their bills in 
en the indulgence of high luxuries, the employment of influence 
Ve or corrupt uses to defeat the will of the people, they simply 
¥ raise the rates. . . . They threaten not only the legislative 
s and executive departments, but they are threatening to grasp 
ort and throttle the judicial tribunals of our country. .. . Within 


a few years, unless something is done, most of the wealth 


_ and talent of our country will be on one side, while arrayed 
he upon the other will be the great mass of the people. . . . 
ty The commune threatens us, but it is the legitimate child of 
h- the cormorant. 


The land distribution problem was even more discour- 
of aging, for, he said, 


ly the era is not far distant in Texas . . . when our people will 

; be met in their councils by representatives of English aris- 
ry tocracy elected by their serfs and peons. 
«i This is florid and incendiary, certainly; but a reading of 
uf the court records and official documents of the time will 
y- convince even a doubting Thomas that it was only a 
b graphic way of stating facts easily substantiated. 

e 
¥ Federal encroachment upon state powers was a peren- 


nial nightmare to Governor Hogg. He would have none 
of the “‘sugar bounty” of $80,000 which the Federal 
government offered to Texas. Cleveland’s sending of 
Federal troops into Chicago during the Pullman strike 
80 galled him that he made an impromptu speech to the 
Texas Guard in which he was reported to have said that 
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this strike is but the preliminary of terrible times in this 
country. . . . Unless a change is made those fourteen story 
buildings in Chicago will be spattered with blood, brains, 
hair, hides, liver and lights, and the horrors of the French 
revolution will be repeated twofold. . . . I would not tol- 
erate the calling out of federal troops in this state until I had 
been first consulted. . . . When they try it [sending Federal 
troops to Texas] I'll be there to stop them, and, by gatlins, 
I'll stick to my grounds. 


The Governor vigorously denied the accuracy of the 
version of his speech which was widely printed over the 
United States, but the manuscript of an address at San 
Antonio, in which he explained his statements, is hardly 
less vigorous. At the State Democratic Convention of 
1894 Hogg explained the matter again, concluding: 
“When negro troops come down here to Texas and sur- 
round our polls, you will all be saying that Jim Hogg 
was right.” 

Hogg believed in the Jacksonian theory of patronage. 
As a matter of common decency his friends were to hk 
rewarded. There is no record that he promised appoint: 
ments to secure support, but evidence abounds that he 
expected only his friends to share the fruits of victory. 
To one gentleman, in whose behalf Hogg’s influence had 


been solicited, he wrote: 


From more than one source recently I have heard of 
your avowed enmity to me, exhibited on more than one oc- 
casion in the recent past. This is notice to me, to say the 
least, that I am unconsciously about to help an _ enemy. 
Knowingly, I could never commit such a sin (for such I re- 
gard it), when friends, tried and true, are always needing 
assistance. ... 


When Hogg was asked to appoint to a judgeship the mat 
who had opposed him for the gubernatorial nominatiot 
in 1890, he replied: 


Personally and on account of his chivalry and bravery 
as a Confederate soldier I have always been warmly attached 
to Judge Cook. For this reason, supported by the further 
fact that he is capable, I should like to comply with your 
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generous suggestions, but could not do so. I have never been 
able, in a spirit of magnanimity even, to reward or favor an 
opponent at the sacrifice of friends who have taken part in 
my elevation. Should such a sacrifice be made improbable, 
] am always glad to do the nice thing by an honorable rival. 


§oon after his election to the Governorship, he wrote: 


I am flooded [with applications] and can now see the 
greatest trouble of official life—a lack of positions for my 


numerous friends. . . . My troubles already exceed the honor 
that has come to me... . I am in a briar patch with my 
shoes off. 


Of course not every supporter could expect an appoint- 
ment. The story is told that a man whom Hogg had once 
prosecuted for murder in East Texas wanted to be 
appointed a judge in West Texas. “‘Why, Billie,’’ the 
Governor said after hearing the plea, ‘“‘you know you are 
not fit to be a judge!’”” But when Billie reminded him 
that some people thought Hogg unfit for the Governor- 
ship, and said that he did not want the appointment 
unless the Governor decided that he was the fittest man 
in the district, Hogg submitted the name to the Senate. 

Neither could returned ‘‘Boltercrats’’ expect large 
pieces of official pie. “In politics, as in war, it is a bad 
plan for the victors to risk their ammunition, guns, and 
breastworks, in the hands of the vanquished. ... I 
believe it would be a bad policy to make surrender of 
important official trusts to the other side as a measure of 
the settlement. . . . Welcome all deserters back around 
the camp fire to join in the songs of victory—but do not 
put them on guard the first night.”’ 

Even one of the Governor’s enemies, in a generous 


moment, admitted that 


Hogg is a daisy! There is a rustic boldness and frankness 
about his fidelity to his friends that even his bitter opponents 
admire. While we may have conscientious scruples on the 
score of propriety and delicacy about his methods, yet from 
the secrecy of our inmost souls there comes a sneaking ad- 
miration for the man who stands by the fellows who have 
stood by him. 
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Was this man the demagogue his enemies said he 
was? It is interesting to notice that he was never charged 
with bad faith or malfeasance in office. His enemies are 
not specific: Hogg was hurting Texas by stopping 
immigration and frightening capital from the state. But 
the facts upon which he based his fight were never seri- 
ously contested, and after the reforms had been consum- 
mated, many of his enemies agreed that his program was 
just. Never did Hogg appeal to the people for a per- 
sonal vindication. He always put himself behind a great 
issue and fought for that—on the side of the people. He 
was not a versatile lawyer; but in the opinion of a great 
lawyer, he was master of a limited field. He knew his 
limitations and seldom expressed an opinion without 
being sure of himself. He was methodical in thought 
and a master of clear, vigorous exposition. 

Two men, once prominent in Texas politics, have 


expressed their deliberate opinions of Hogg: 


Without being a great lawyer, or a profound student, 
or an accepted scholar, or a persuasive orator, or a keen and 
polished witness, he spoke . . . to perhaps as great audiences 
and moved them as deeply as any man in the history of the 
state. This was due to his strong native mind, his force of 
character, his striking personality, and popular sympathies. 


Hogg was a patriot, a powerful leader of the masses, but, 
from lack of training, he was not fully aware of the forces 
that have shaped the modern mind, nor even those that have 
made America. If he had been, I think he would have been 
a great statesman, indeed. 


In the face of the facts I believe that Hogg was not 
at heart a demagogue, although he practiced with un- 
rivalled skill the arts of mob-psychology. He never 
advocated a program in which he had a selfish interest, 
nor did he profit financially by public office. And if he 
missed being a statesman, it was the fault of his lack of 
training —and it was by a narrow margin that he missed 
it, if at all. 
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OLD SPANISH MISSIONS IN TEXAS 
By W. FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 


II. SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA 


ROM the very moment when in 1722 the Spanish 

k troops of the Marquis de Aguayo turned back to 
Mexico from the newly established mission of 

San Francisco de los Neches, the difficulties of the 
missionaries began. The village was subject momentarily 
to raids by the warlike Apaches and Lipanes, whose pre- 
datory habits left flocks depleted and crops destroyed. As 
upon former occasions in the Spanish occupation of 
Texas, the neophytes believed that their ill fate was due 
to the anger of the tribal gods at having been deserted for 
a new faith, and fled. Supplies ran low again, and it 
became at once apparent that Spanish dominion could 
never be upheld by the religiosos without very practical 
and prompt assistance. In this extremity the idea of 
colonization was revived. Some years after the founding 
of the San Antonio mission (1716), the Marquis de 
Casafuerte visited San Antonio. He was very favorably 
impressed with the climate, the location, and the natural 
advantages of the place and succeeded in interesting the 
government in its colonization with a number of families 
of good repute. So successful was he, in fact, that the 
Governor-General petitioned the King for the introduc- 
tion of four hundred immigrant families—two hundred 
from the Indians of Tlaxcala, and the rest from Galicia in 
Spain or from the Canary Islands. By a royal cédula 
dated May 10, 1723, His Majesty ordered four hundred 
families of islehos to comply with the request; but for 
various reasons only sixteen families, and those at a con- 
siderable expense, reached San Antonio from Vera Cruz. 
With a few more families from New Spain, they formed 
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the villa San Fernando de Béxar, the original nucleus of 
the city of San Antonio. 

The beauty of the surrounding country, the fertility 
of the soil, and the facilities for trade with the Indians 
and pastoral pursuits, combined with the fact that by 
1727 neither Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, San Fran. 
cisco de los Neches nor San José de los Nazones contained 
a single brown-skinned person, led the Marquis de Casa- 
fuerte, who had in the meanwhile been appointed Vice- 
roy of Nueva Espafia, to order San Francisco, San Juan 
Capistrano, and La Purissima Concepcién transplanted 
to the sites on the banks of the San Antonio river which 
they now occupy. This time the missionary project 
seemed bound to succeed. The Apaches had been defeat- 
ed and a peace concluded with them. No natural advan- 
tages seemed lacking; and the zeal of the missionaries, 


supported by the lingering power of Spain, gave the mis- 
sion a semblance of prosperity. To let Captain Juan de 
Almazan tell the story of its re-establishment: 


In the location where San Francisco de la Espada 
was placed on the fifth day of the month of March, 
1731, I, Don Juan Antonio Pérez de Almazan, acting 
Captain for our Lord the King of the royal fortress of 
San Antonio de Béxar, by the authority of the order of 
His Excellency the Marquis de Casafuerte, Viceroy, 
Governor and Captain-General of this realm of Nueva 
Espafia and Presidente of the Real Audiencia of Mexico, 
who resides in it by virtue of the same authority which 
he concedes me, and when in said place in company with 
the Reverend Father Pedro Mufioz, the lieutenant of said 
garrison, Matheo Pérez, and standard-bearer of the 
same, Xavier Maldonado, Don José de Media Valle y 
Azona, Don Juan Francisco de Ymitola, and others, re- 
garding the re-establishment of the mission, and having 
recognized it to be a likely location for the mission 
because of the beauty of the surroundings, the tillable 
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fields, the water supply, pastures, and watering places 


for the livestock, and proximity of three leagues to the 
mission San José de Aguayo to the southward, and in 


accordance with the order of His Excellency, I took the 
chieftain of the Pacao nation by the hand in the name 
of all the Indians of said nation, and I walked through- 
out the immediate locality and its environs in which I 
made him throw stones and perform all the rest of the 
acts of real possession so that by virtue of that posses- 
sion they could not be dispossessed nor disturbed with- 
out first being heard and attended to by the Reverend 
Father Pedro Mujfioz, Apostolic and Missionary 
Preacher named for said mission by the College of the 
Holy Cross of Queretaro, or by another priest who 
administers to other Indians, collecting to another mis- 
sion the feed of the livestock, water-bags, tools, and 
servants. 


To the north, south, and west, in which directions 
the lands are assigned to said missions, these according 
to right and to royal laws corresponded to a newly 
founded town. To the east is the river, and I, said 
Captain, with the authority which has been conferred 
upon me, named for Governor the said Indian chieftain, 
whom I placed in possession of the other town with 
the other officials of the Republic in order that they 
might live in the political state, advising them through 
an interpreter what they should do in the interest of the 
Christian doctrine, and to get rid of offenses of public 
sins, to assist in the cultivation of the fields, to open 
canals, to take care of the flocks of the mission, and all 
other acts by which they might aid its growth, and that 
I might be assured all would be done diligently. Acting 
before me as judge receptor with the witnesses of my 
assistance in default of a public or royal notary, of 
which there is none in this jurisdiction, and in the pres- 
ence of the following, done this said day, month and 
year: Juan Antonio Pérez de Almazan—witness, Sebas- 
tian de Munarroz—vwitness, Marzelino Martinez. 


Thus the Indians were put in possession of the mission 
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grounds of San Francisco, a record of titles was filed in 
the archives of San Antonio de Béxar, and certified copies 
of the record were furnished each mission. It is note. 
worthy that the title was assumed to be in the King of 
Spain and the transfer was made to the Indians, not to 
the priests. 

Father Ysasmendi had his troubles too. In the first 
place he did not understand the Indian dialect as Father 
Espinosa had. Under this handicap he could only teach 
the reducidos to recite short prayers and to go through 
the forms of confession and public worship. Further. 
more, he seems to have been a man disposed to overcome 
obstacles by force rather than by tact and precept. The 
real purport of the ceremonies which the Indians per. 
formed could not and did not impress their minds o 
hearts, and their haphazard conformity to a few of th 
externals of Christian living was motivated entirely by 
their fear of Father Ysasmendi. Their recalcitrance must 
have tried his spirit sorely. ‘Their principle of life was 
the pleasure of the moment. What they did not want to 
do, they left undone; and his religious zeal betrayed him 
into the error of trying to make them do it. 

At certain seasons of the year, notably in the dy 
months of late summer and early fall, the Indians were ac- 
customed to go to the hills in search of certain herbs of 


medicinal value, wild peppers which they used for sea f 


soning, and wild game which they dressed and dried for 
winter consumption. The missionaries’ experience had 
led them to think it a wise policy not only to insist upoa 
the return of all Indians from the field and the hunt to 
the mission by nightfall each day, but to bar them im 
their jacales at night. This prevented vicious practice 
which the missionaries were laboring to rectify, and pre 
served order in the village. But, the thralls of civilize 
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tion and the eternal ‘‘do’s’’ and “‘‘don’t’s’’ of the priests 
becoming irksome, the Indians went to the hills for their 
annual excursion and stayed a longer time than usual, 
offering as their excuse the plea that they had to go far- 
ther in their search. Father Ysasmendi made another 
mistake by trying to limit them to one day instead of 
seven, for after all he had no means of enforcing his de- 
mand and no bond upon them except the loose one of 
Christian service. 

The result was that on the morning of June 7, 1737, 
Father Ysasmendi found himself with but a single In- 
dian out of the one hundred thirty-seven which the mis- 
sion claimed. He recognized the situation as demanding 
a change of policy toward his charges and sent the Indian 
who remained to his runaway fellows with word that 
they would be pardoned if they returned. The message 
had some effect, for nine women and two children re- 
turned, were baptized, and remained. Again he sent out 
the messenger, but this time with even less success; the 
messenger himself did not return, but remained in the 
hills with the rest. 


The fragmentary character of the documents of San 
Francisco which remain makes it difficult to assign proper 
places to them, but with due allowance for the heathen’s 
aversion to work, the effect which their own sense of in- 
jury may have had upon their testimony, and the fact 
that José Urrutia, the Spanish soldier who deserted to 
return to his Indian friends, recorded a part of it, the 
whole incident may be reconstructed. The Governor of 
the Province was away on business when the hegira oc- 
curred. The matter was reported to him at San Antonio 
de Béxar as soon as he returned. He investigated Father 
Ysasmendi’s situation and detailed five soldiers to go to 
the hills. They brought back only forty fugitives. By 
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means of interpreters, and in the presence of the Governor 
of the Indians, the Governor of the Province heard their 
plea that the priests had burdened them and their women 
with an immense amount of work without giving them 
the least rest, had kept them hungry, and that above 
all, they could not bear the punishments which the priests 
inflicted upon them. Their relation was recorded in de- 
tail by Carlos Franquis Benites de Lugo. ‘The Indian 
chief was asked to swear that his people had spoken the 
truth. He replied that it was most certainly a fact 
that his people had fled because of the punishment which 
the reverend fathers had administered, because of the 
hunger they had suffered, and because Father Ysasmendi 
had beaten two of them rigorously the very day that 
Father Benito de Santa Anna, President of the Missions, 
arrived; and, not content with the punishment he had 
inflicted, had cut some switches and entering into each 
one of the jacales, had begun to beat the families of the 
Indians, saying that he did not need them in the missions. 

The Governor heard the plaintiffs out, gave them 
permission to go back to their lands, tried to encourage 
them a bit by giving them tobacco, and told them that 
if they would stay in their villages he would give them 
his word to see that they were given a day of rest and 
were treated with love and charity. But his shrewd 
catechism did not end there. His next question was to 
find out why the hegira took place during his absence at 
the Presidio de los Adaes and not earlier, if, as they 
claimed, their grievances had not begun with Father Ysas- 
mendi’s ministry but dated from the beginning of the 
three years of Don Manuel Sandoval’s governorship of 
the provinces. This question the Indian chief answered 
indirectly by saying that, as the Governor knew, every 
day two or three Indians were before the palacio redl 
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complaining of these very things, and that only a month 
previous two Indians from the village of Concepcién 
had come to him with their hands all slashed with a knife, 
complaining that the sergeant of the garrison had done it 
in compliance with orders from the priests. “The In- 
dians had gone to the President of the Missions, who 
answered them by turning his back. The chief added 
that whatever his own convictions were in regard to the 
fight from Espada, the Governor must know that it 
occurred the day after he had received a letter from Don 
Manuel Sandoval empowering him to imprison various 
of his charges. On that same day, he said, several Indians 
were beaten and all of the village fled. 


San José and Concepc’6n were having their difficul- 
ties too. As early as the winter of 1735 and spring of 
1736, the population of San José had been reduced from 
two hundred to fifteen. Don Manuel de Sandoval had 
sent troops after the Indians who had left the 
mission; but those who had been apprehended had been 
so fearfully abused by the soldiers that some of them 
died. Moreover, Don Manuel had ordered the fugitives 
tied head downwards to several stakes and given fifty 
stripes a day each for nine days. According to the chron- 
ice, Domingo de Ramas began the punishment at dawn 
and P. le Paqua finished it with savage cruelty, in biting 
weather, without mercy on those of the women who were 
pregnant or had babes at their breasts. 

The character of the soldiers of New Spain probably 
accounts for the peculiar barbarity of the execution of 
Sandoval’s orders, which themselves need more excuse 
because of their source. This incident bears out the wide- 
spread notoriety which the cruelty of the priests to the 
Indians had acquired, and makes it apparent not only 
that the situation at Espada had not come about sud- 
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denly, but that the years of which the records have been 
lost were turbulent ones. At any rate, the Governor 
went on record as having ordered troops to see that there 
was no disorder during his absence in line of duty, and 
was thanked by the Junta for the punctuality and satis. 
factory thoroughness of the soldiers in complying with 
the Padre’s request! 

Neither gubernatorial words of honor nor handfuls 
of tobacco could erase such hideous experiences from the 
Indians’ minds, nor induce them back to the mission 
from their rancheria in the hills. In November, Father 
Ysasmendi, having failed to receive a reply from two 
previous letters to Governor Basterra in Coahuila, wrote 
to His Grace once again expressing himself as determined 
to go among the Indians personally to see if by any 
peaceable means he might attract them to the mission, 
“that they might live within the law which they profes 
and the word they have given’. After an account 
of his trials he besought the Governor to favor him with 
a guard to relieve him of his great responsibility and 
personal danger. 

His words bore weight with the Governor, for 3 
month later nine soldiers were on their way from the fort 
at Espiritu Santo, commissioned to protect the mission- 
aries and ‘‘to go to the mountains and places where th 
Pacaos and Arcahomos live as fugitives from the mis 
sion, showing them all love and benevolence and not 
harming them, sending one to act as guide, warning them 
not to move for fear of danger; and, though declaring 
they had fled because of their guilt and deserved a pur 
ishment, to persuade them of the love the Spaniards had 
for them and that in their zeal for the welfare of thet 
souls they had come to take them back to the mission’. 
The soldiers were cautioned furthermore to see that not 
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the least article of the Indians’ possessions was missing; 
qnother rather uncomplimentary but well-merited com- 
ment on the character of the New Spanish military. 


On January 13 a report was sent to the Governor to 
the effect that Sergeant Miguel de Olivares in company 
with Father Ysasmendi and his little band of helpers had 
traversed the territory of the Pacaos and Arcahomos for 
aperiod of twenty-one days. Some of the Indians had 
returned of their own volition and others had followed 
them. Still twenty-four persons were missing—eleven 
Christians and thirteen heathen—who, though every 
means had been exhausted, could not be found. Twen- 
ty-eight of the original flock of one hundred thirty-seven 
had returned to the fold. In another of Ysasmendi’s 
letters to Basterra, the fruits of his efforts are stated 
rather bewilderingly in tabular form: 

The number of persons who returned voluntarily to 
the mission on four occasions and those who persevere yet 
in their duties I will state clearly: 

Christians, men and women, married by the 

church 
Small Christians, male and female 


Of this number two adults are missing who were 
married by the church, seven children and thirteen 


22 


108 


In the mission 


Children and adults who have not been catechized 22 
RES SAI See ER ET BE BIR tS or — 


79 
Though as a disseminator of the faith Espada was 
‘failure, its career was one of valiant effort. 
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The church of San Francisco remained incomplete 
as late as 1762 because the missionaries had been unable 
to discover suitable stone for building. Stone was to be 
had near at hand, but it could not be produced in suf. 
ficient quantities, and the work was delayed that the 
structure might be substantial. Although somewhat 
smaller than the other missions, San Francisco was none 
the less a complete plant. The dormitory was composed 
of four high cells and three low ones with corridors be- 
tween, which were comfortable albeit without decora- 
tion, a cellar, a workshop, and a capacious granary, all 
of stone. In the granary there were more than one thou- 
sand fanegas* of corn, seventy of beans, and quantities of 
cotton, wool, dried peppers, and salt for the consumption 
of the mission villagers. “The workshop contained three 
looms, a glass-making apparatus, flat cards for wool, and 
other ordinary but very useful tools. In the cellar were 
stored the things necessary for the service, maintenance, 
and clothing of the Indians. 


The village within the stone walls of the missions 
was simply three rows of stone houses in which the In- 
dians kept their metates, earthen dishes, and culinary ne- 
cessaries. In a stone house, constructed for that purpose 
by the priests, the families did their trading, and on the 
land surrounding this house (commonly called the ran- 
cho) which the priests set aside, the one thousand two 
hundred twenty-two head of cattle, the four thousand 
sheep, the one hundred forty-five tame horses, and the 
nine burros were taken care of. For the husbandry of 
the fields there were thirty-seven yoke of oxen, forty 
plowshares, eight pickaxes and hoes, forty-six axes, 
sixteen crowbars, and a bellows and forge for the black- 





*A fanega is a measure equal to 55 liters. 
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smith shop. For defense against sudden attack there 
were sixteen rifles with ammunition. 

The church itself was furnished with equal complete- 
ness. The chorus contained two altars; one to San Fran- 
cisco and one to Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario. The for- 
mer was surmounted by a carved ciborium which was 
surrounded by beautifully carved figures. It had a baptis- 
mal font, a cross, two candle-sticks, confessionals, and 
benches. In a big box of ornaments there were four 
chrism vials for consecrated oil, a salt urn, three silver 
chalices with their patens, a monstrance, two pairs of 
solid silver vinegar cruets with their plates, several little 
bells, another ciborium, a censer with its ladle, a tall 
cross with candle-holders, and two crowns or diadems 
for the saints, all of solid silver. For sacred functions 
the mission had sixteen chasubles, fifteen rich hangings 
to go in front of the altar, eleven altar-cloths, two copes 
of silk stuff with richly embroidered flowers, silver and 
gold laces, damask and glossy stuffs, a pallium, fifteen 
singulares of silk and cotton cloth, twelve good albs 
of the best quality, twenty-four amices, forty-three puri- 
ficators, thirty-six cornualtares, sixteen corporales, three 
mass books, three rituals, three altars, twenty-two can- 
dlesticks, three stands for the missal, a copper censer, and 
other fittings for the adornment of the church. 


The catechizing of the Indians was attended to 
faithfully, and the priests attempted to make the func- 
tions of the church completely fill the lives of their 
charges. At first, because of the number of dialects 
spoken among the Indians, it was thought best to try to 
teach them Spanish rather than to have the Fathers learn 
their languages. This arrangement, however, was not 
satisfactory. As the result of his missionary experiences 
at Espada from 1750 to 1760, Father Garcia compiled a 
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manual of words, phrases and questions translated from 
Coahuiltecan to Spanish for the convenience of the 
Fathers hearing confession and administering the sacra- 
ments. As all the tribes administered to by the “Low 
Missions’’ (missions of Southern Texas) were members 
of this linguistic group, the manual, printed in Mexico, 
was widely distributed and used. 

For the most part this manual deals with the short- 
comings of the Indians, shedding valuable light on those 
of their heathen customs which forty-five years of mis- 
sionary effort had failed to alter. From the phrases and 
questions included it is evident that aggravated intoxica- 
tion from the use of frixillo (a beverage made from the 
poisonous beans of the mountain laurel), was common, 
and that the drunken orgies were usually accompanied by 
various forms of lascivious dancing. Men and women 
chewed peyote (the dried flowering tops of the peyote 
cactus), a practice which endangered their health fully as 
seriously as frixillo, and even more in the sense that peyote 
was more commonly use. That cannibalism was practiced 
to a limited extent by the Indians who lived along the 
San Antonio River is also definitely known, but even 
Father Garcia does not say under what circumstances. 
In the absence of any tribal folk-way to control consan- 
guineous marriage, the church tried to trace that practice 
out in the confessional, together with the persistent be- 
lief in omens, dreams, evil spirits, and various forms of 
witchcraft which showed plainly that the Indians re- 
fused to accept Christianity whole-heartedly. Both the 
mental limitations of the people with whom the religiosos 
dealt, and the constant recruiting of neophytes from 
strange tribes, upon which the mission’s prosperity de- 
pended, seriously impeded the work of accustoming the 
Indians to some of the habits of civilized life. 
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During Father Garcia’s ministry all the Indians were 
made to recite the text of the Christian doctrine in Span- 
ish in the morning before work, and in the afternoon 
after work. ‘Three or four times a week the priests ex- 
plained this text, the mysteries of the faith, and the obli- 
gations of Christianity, “with examples and reasons suit- 
able to their unfathomable ignorance’. Children and 
new recruits were taught every day by a trustworthy 
interpreter and twice a week by the priests themselves, 
who were thus able to notice any improvement. As a 
result of these contacts the young spoke Spanish and the 
old came to understand it, though not to speak it so 
readily. But in spite of all, so great was the Indian's 
hatred of work and his distaste for moral restriction that 
he shirked his matutinal recitation of the creed (which, 
by the way, served the priests as an effective way of see- 
ing that all laborers were ready to go to the field), avoid- 
ed confession, according to his own account, because of 
his shame, slept through mass, and called on Mary and 
the whole list of saints to witness his dissatisfaction with 
the new régime. 


As Espada prospered in its new situation more than 
before, the College of Queretaro formed a new spiritual 
and temporal government for it in order to check the 
decadence into which the mission reducidos had fallen. 
The Father Guardian consulted the missionaries in the 
field regarding new methods, with the result that more 
stress was placed upon the family as a basic social unit, 
upon obedience to superiors, and upon the encourage- 
ment of that commerce with neighboring San Fernando 
de Béxar which might be necessary to supply Espada 
with what it really needed. As a result, the work in the 
fields became more systematized, and alterations were 
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made in missionary ordinance to prevent a repetition of 
former lapses of memory and conscience among the In- 
dians. Every day at sunrise the bells were rung for Mass, 
and to make sure that the natives came, an old Indian 
called Mardor and two agents of the public treasury 
(fiscales) went throughout the village to make all the 
children and the older unmarried Indians go to church 
and assist with the devotions. When the service was 
concluded they recited the prayers and text of the Chris- 
tian doctrine in Spanish with the mission Father. At 
sunset this duty was repeated at the church door and 
concluded by telling the rosary and singing the Salve 
and Alabado. On Sundays and festival days, Mardor 
and the fiscales were ordered to be particularly careful 
to make everybody come to Mass washed, combed, and in 
his poor best clothes. On these occasions Mass was sung 
by four or five Indian singers, to the accompaniment of 
harps and violins. At Eastertime everyone was obliged 
to assist at Mass daily and say his prayers in Spanish, 
having had explained to him the necessity, circumstances, 
and method of making a good confession. In the after- 
noons of Holy Week the offices of each holy day were 
performed in the study of the priests’ house with fitting 
ceremonies, and processions wended their way through 
the streets of the village singing. After Easter, the lists 
of the towns were checked to find out who had, and who 
had not complied with the demands of the church. 


In regard to the political and social phases of Indian 
life, the priests found themselves obliged to act in the 
capacity of heads of families in defense of the personal 
rights and temporal wealth of their parishioners, against 
those in San Fernando de Béxar whose best interest was 
served by keeping the Indians in wretchedness, ignorance, 
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and nakedness. The relation of the mission to the tribe 
as a group was maintained through a governor, alcaldes, 
and regidores, who were elected viva voce once a year 
in the presence of the pastor and with the approval of the 
Governor of the Provinces according to the laws of the 
Recopilacién. ‘The Governor was the spokesman of his 
people. Aside from that, his duty was to govern the 
lands outside the mission walls. This arrangement pre- 
vented possible alliances of neighboring and perhaps hos- 
tile tribes with the mission Indians, and was made nec- 
essary by the fact that the mission, since its transfer to 
the San Antonio River, had been subject to frequent raids 
by Lipanes, Apaches, and Comanches. “The Governor 
also named the weekly herder for the livestock, dealt out 
from the storehouse of the pueblo the tools and yokes 
which each Indian was to use, and saw that they were 
returned. Because the Indians were so careless in this 
respect their wealth was divided anew daily, and when 
they all worked together in the fields the alcalde had food 
supplied for the whole village. Seed and supplies were 
bought through the missionaries, who in turn rendered 
an account to the government. ‘The priests advised the 
Indians how and when to plant to the best advantage, 
and always held in trust some portion of the grain and 
provisions. 


The Governor, the alcaldes, and regidores saw to the 
proper administration of municipal affairs and general 
enforcement of the law; but in criminal cases the royal 
judges of the district heard complaint and defense and 
rendered judgment, subject to appeal to the Governor of 
the Provinces, of whom they were lieutenants or sub- 
delegates. 


The Padres helped the widows, old men, and invalids 
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as far as the fruits of the mission fields would permit, 
gave food to the sick according to their infirmities, and 
visited old country folk. As there was no other dispen- 
sary of drugs than that of the priests, the whole town 
relied upon it, and upon the Spaniards’ scanty knowledge 
of medicine and surgery, for physical well-being. The 
missionaries baptized their charges, married them, buried 
them if they were Christians, converted the heathen if 
they could, or, failing that, hastened to baptize them re- 
gardless just as their souls went to judgment. 


Espada was reckoned one of the richest missions in 
Texas. In spite of continued quarrels among the vil- 
lagers arising from the system of community government 
then in use, the continual risk which they ran of being 
attacked as they worked in the fields, cut wood, or trav- 
elled on the roads, there were one hundred thirty-three 
persons within its walls, it sowed nine fanegas of corn 
with plenty of water to mature the crop (although this 
indeed was not a remarkable area in tillage), and had 
over four thousand head of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
In fact the mission was so rich that in 1775 the Reverend 
Father Pedro Ramirez de Arrelano, President of the Mis- 
sions of Texas, wrote the Governor of Coahuila suggest- 
ing the advisability of providing Espada’s padre con- 
ductor annually with gunpowder to alleviate, in a meas- 
ure, the risk of surprise which the whole settlement nec- 
essarily ran. The Baron de Ripperda, a man of great abil- 
ity, who was at that time Comisario of the Province 
of Texas, confirmed P. Arrelano’s opinion, and, together 
with Don Eliseo Llanes de Vergara, another man of 
great influence, he placed the situation before the Sindico 
de Misiones. As the Viceroy Bucareli was aware that 
San Antonio was fifty leagues away from the presidio at 
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Espiritu Santo and extremely liable to attacks by In- 
dians, he agreed to provide gunpowder to the Christian 
Indians at the expense of the Real Hacienda as a public 
utility. 

This marks the beginning of a period in which the 
existence of the mission was again precarious. La Bahia 
and Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario had already been deserted 
by their Indians and abandoned in 1771. The habits of 
the Christian Indians at Espada could not have been more 
perverse. It was the despair of the padres that they were 
particularly possessed with the desire to run away from 
work and always to go dirty and naked, robbing one an- 
other when they could. When they were not actually 
allied with the Apaches or Lipanes to plunder the mission 
storehouses and flocks, they gave the priests cause to sus- 
pect that they were serving as spies, or were warning the 
hostile tribes of the state of the colonies and the move- 
ment of the Spanish troops that their insults might be 
more sure of success. The College of Zacatecas, with a 
sinodo of forty-five persons, had undertaken the admin- 
istration and spiritual assistance of the six remaining 
missions of the provinces of Coahuila and Texas, and the 
establishment of others upon the banks of the Colorado 
and Gila Rivers in California. This was a practical 
change, because Zacatecas was nearer to Espada than 
Queretaro, and could therefore more easily communicate 
with the missionaries there. 


The transfer was to be accomplished with due cere- 
mony by a number of worthy religiosos, subsequent to 
an accurate inventory of the spiritual and temporal con- 
dition of each mission. Its actual consummation, how- 
ever, was another matter, for the frontier mission had 
been subject to frequent raids by bands of Karankawa, 
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Lipan, and Comanche Indians. Finally in 1789, through 
the efforts of Fray José Mariano de los Reyes, the Ka- 
rankawa were conciliated; and a few months later, 
through four representatives, they offered to return to the 
mission and live peaceably. “The outcome was proble- 
matical, however, as the situation hung upon the word 
of the Indians, whose reputation for honorable dealings 
was shady. Past experience of more than a hundred 
years had shown the hopes of the President to Christian- 
ize all Texas Indians to be groundless. The Lieutenant 
Marqués de Rubi was inclined to abandon the effort en- 
tirely, or if not that, to reduce the garrisons of all the 
missions and abolish those which languished. ‘The Co- 
mandante General de Provincias Internas was also in fa- 
vor of reducing the scale of missionary activity by uniting 
all the establishments of the province in the provincial 
capital, San Fernando de Béxar, and fortifying it regu- 
larly. This plan, based on the idea that the village 
would grow to a populous city and embrace all the mis- 
sions, would provide a base from which, one by one, 
forts and missions could be established, the Indians con- 
verted, and a secure hold fastened upon the entire country. 


But circumstances militated against these ambitious 
plans. Don Cabello was promoted and transferred to 
Havana, de Croix to Peru; and their successors in office, 
the Comandante General D. F. de Nava especially, 
lacked the enthusiasm or the initiative to push the project 
to completion. War with France also discouraged im- 
mediate colonization. The administration of New Spain 
marked time. 

Meanwhile the mission declined. In 1783 San Fran- 
cisco ministered to ninety-six souls, in 1784 to ninety- 
eight, in 1785 to one hundred fifteen, in 1789 to ninety- 
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nine, in 1790 to forty-six and in 1794 to only thirty- 
four. As the mission was situated close to a thriving 
colony and was unhampered by political uncertainties, 
these results were very disappointing. In 1794 the Vice- 
roy Revilla-Gigedo directed Governor Manuel Muf~z 
to incorporate the four missions of the San Antonio Ri.er 
valley into two, San Francisco being one of the missions 
to be abandoned. Mufioz was empowered by Brigadier- 
General Don Pedro de Nava to distribute among the In- 
dians of the disestablished missions all the property that 
had been accumulated. The priests in charge of the two 
missions left were to continue at their posts, serving the 
Indians in whatever way they might. But from the date 
of secularization the temporal welfare of all the natives 
devolved upon the shoulders of the royal judges. The 
President of the Texas missions, Fray José Mariano de 
Cardenas, promised that the missionaries should not oc- 
cupy the Indians in building the church or houses for the 
priests without first having got permission from the 
judges. 

In July Don Manuel Mufioz proceeded with the dis- 
tribution of the lands and animals according to a plan 
offered by de Nava. The tools, iron equipment, cattle, 
sheep, horses, and other livestock Fray Pedro Norena, 
priest in charge of San Francisco, presented to Blas Tor- 
res, Governor of the Indians, in the presence of the Span- 
ish Justice, Don José Lazaro de los Santos. The best 
and most fertile land immediately surrounding the mis- 
sion was surveyed and divided into eight tracts, each four 
hundred by two hundred varas. The rest of the cleared 
land was measured into fifteen tracts of three hundred 
varas by two hundred varas each and marked for iden- 
tification. The fifteen mission Indians left at San Fran- 
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cisco received one of these tracts apiece with the under. 
standing that whatever part of the land they could not 
cultivate themselves they should, with the permission of 
Don Lazaro de los Santos, hire people to cultivate for 
them. Those whose lands were insufficient to support 
their families, even though tilled properly, were to be giv- 
en a just, proportional share in addition. The old system 
of community government was abolished. In its stead 
those mild means which had proved most expeditious 
were to be used to encourage thrift and industry so that 
the heathen, seeing the mission Indians happy and con- 
tented, would more quickly come voluntarily to the new 
towns, embrace Catholicism, and enter the service of 
the King. 


At San Francisco, as elsewhere, the royal judges were 
to replace the mother college at Queretaro in administer- 
ing worldly affairs; and in the disestablished missions 
even the missionaries were to be replaced by secular ec- 
clesiastics. “The friars were to be assigned to other posts; 
but at San Francisco, where the number of secular priests 
was insufficient, they remained, under diocesan authority. 
In view of the fact that the forces of dissolution which 
had long been operating extra-legally in the missionary 
field had brought about the complete depopulation of 
San José and Concepcién by the time Lieutenant Pike 
made his report on Texas in 1807, de Nava’s decree of 
1794 evidently brought about no radical change. 

The years which followed were eventful ones. San 
Francisco suffered a loss of following as a result of revo- 
lutionary activities in and around San Antonio. Under 
the Mexican régime, in spite of the protest of the Fran- 
ciscans, the earlier secularization decree was confirmed 
September 15, 1823, an act which meant the suppression 
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of the seven remaining active missions, including San 
Francisco. At this date the presence of more than three 
Franciscan priests in active service and three secular priests 
in Texas cannot be verified. Secularization was not com- 
plete, however, until 1827, when the legislature of Texas 
and Coahuila divided the land which had belonged 
to the missions. 


Texas from 1820 to 1836 received an ever-increas- 
ing stream of immigrants from the States, where land- 
hunger, after the panic of 1812, was epidemic. In addi- 
tion, adventurers of every complexion were lured to the 
comparative safety of the neutral ground of Texas. The 
natives, in number approximately twelve thousand, 
ranged from Indians whose prolonged docility had fed 
the hopes of the missionaries in lieu of an ardent embrace 
of the faith, to the Comanches whose warlike propen- 
sities are proverbial. San José had been the residence of 
the attending priests, and San Juan, Concepcién, and San 
Francisco were falling into ruins. It is true that an agent 
sent by the Spanish government to draw up a report for 
use in the adjustment of the western boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase had recommended that _ these 
missions be repaired and maintained, but regard- 
less of the rapid increase in the population of the 
province caused by colonization, Texas remained with- 
out any increase in pastors, and San Francisco remained 
abandoned. This neglect of the mission churches may 
be directly attributed to the facts (1) that Béxar did not 
profit by this influx of immigration, (2) that the sup- 
port of frontier settlements could not be depended upon, 
(3) that no regular salaries were fixed for the priests, 
(4) that in Mexico, as in all formerly Spanish territory, 
the Church was left to the supervision of the state, and 
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(5) that from 1821 to 1831 the ecclesiastical province 
to which Texas belonged was without a bishop because 
under the new régime the Spanish ecclesiastics were per- 
secuted as monarchists. 


Enter the colonists, notably the Austins and Hayden 
Edwards. At their entrance, Texas (with its one priest 
at the time of Almonte’s report) could hardly be called 
priest-ridden. The government of Mexico was at log- 
gerheads with the Church at Rome; and Santa Anna, 
maintaining his own supremacy with difficulty, was in no 
mood to allow anything to endanger his influence in 
Texas. His determination to crush Texas at the first 
sign of insurrection was carried out with peculiar thor- 
oughness. 


The attempt of Hayden Edwards to save himself 
from financial ruin by declaring Texas independent of 
Mexico made the Mexicans fear that the colonists would 
finally take Texas away from them. President Guerrero’s 
counter-attack upon the colonists by freeing all the slaves 
in Texas in 1829, and the law of April 6, 1830, wh'ch 
strangled American settlements in Texas and levied spies 
and taxes upon them, irritated the colonists almost be- 
yond control. Skirmishes resulted and Stephen F. Aus- 
tin was sent to Mexico to secure the separation of Texas 
from Coahuila. After having received satisfactory prom- 
ises from Santa Anna, Austin was overtaken by soldiers 
on the way home and imprisoned for fifteen months. 
Upon his return home, he said, ‘“War is our only recourse. 
There is no other remedy but to defend our rights, our- 
selves, and our country by force of arms.” He was ill 
and worn out by the hardships he had endured; but he 
agreed to serve as Commander-in-Chief of the bands of 
volunteers who were already preparing for battle. He 
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effected a thorough reorganization of the army at Gon- 
zales; and October 20, 1835, moved to the Salado River, 
six miles east of San Antonio, to await reinforcements 
and the establishment of a provisional government at 
Austin. As his position on the Salada could not easily be 
defended and had repeatedly been under fire, until affairs 
should shape themselves Austin marched his troops to 
San Francisco de la Espada to rest and recruit. There, 
according to the testimony of Sebastian Tejada, a mis- 
sion Indian, they camped in the middle of the plaza. A 
week later, in order to take a position nearer the enemy, 
Austin sent James Bowie and J. W. Fannin ahead down 
the river with ninety-two men. These were surprised 
and surrounded by nearly four hundred Mexicans, but 
fought successfully at the famous Battle of Concepcion 
against tremendous odds, with only the banks of the 
river-bed for breastworks. 

The political separation from Mexico in 1836 broke 
off ecclesiastical relations entirely. Apprised of civil and 
religious conditions in Texas, the Sacred College of the 
Propaganda lost no time in trying to remedy spiritual 
conditions. Cardinal Frasoni wrote to the Bishop of 
New Orleans to send some priests to Texas to survey 
and report conditions to the sacred congregation. As 
cholera and yellow fever had depleted the ranks of his 
own priests, Bishop Blanc was forced to call upon Bishop 
Rosati of Saint Louis, whose response was a prompt one 
in the person of Father Timon. Upon his arrival in San 
Antonio at the beginning of the year 1839, Father Ti- 
mon found two priests who, in canon law at least, would 
have been regarded as non-functioning. In fact, he 
thought their conduct so scandalous that he offered to put 


his testimony against them in writing, the sooner to be 
rid of them. 
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The confirmation in 1840 of Father Timon’s ap. 
pointment as Prefect Apostolic prevented his return to 
Texas. He immediately appointed Reverend Jean-Marie 
Odin as Vice-Prefect Apostolic, who left immediately 
for his new charge in company with Father Michael Cal. 
vo and Brother Sala. 

Father Odin straightway withdrew faculties from 
the two Mexican priests and entered upon his work with} 
a fresh energy. He caused San Francisco and San Jog 
to be repaired to such an extent that Father Calvo, th 
regularly installed pastor of San Fernando, could hold 
occasional services in them. But scarcely had he begu 
the repair work when he met a contestant to the title of 
the mission ground, and was forced to stop and clear th 
matter up. In the turbulent years from 1810 to 183) 
when so many of the old inhabitants had been killed, olf 
landmarks obliterated, titles destroyed, and the sam 
lands, under a new order of government, resurveyed ani 
regranted to new settlers, the Catholic Church had lo 
its legal hold upon some of the most valuable of its land 
As the result of Father Odin’s efforts, a bill passed thj 
legislature in 1841 acknowledging and declaring th 
church of San Francisco, along with the missions Cor 
cepcién, San José, and Refugio, its outbuildings, and 
lot not exceeding fifteen acres in area, to be the prope 
of the priest chief pastor of the Roman Catholic Chur 
in the Republic of Texas and his successors in office! 
trust forever, for purposes of education and ministry. 

Although services were held infrequently at San Fra 
cisco, Father Calvo’s parishioners responded generot 
and readily. Children had grown up unbaptized, nw 
bers had died without the consolations of religion, 4 
confession had gone unheard fourteen years. Dut 
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the rich harvest of the two Mexican priests whom Father 
Odin had routed, marriages were performed for the ex- 
orbitant fee of twenty-five pesos, baptisms for two, and 
altogether religion had proved too expensive a habit to 
be indulged in freely. 

During Bishop Odin’s entire ministry in San An- 
tonio, services were held at the little chapel in San Fran- 


f cisco. The remainder of the outbuildings had been 


allowed to crumble. Then in 1855 Father Dubois, 
rector of San Fernando, called to assist him a young 
French priest named Francis Bouchu. The parish had 
increased so that the English- and Spanish-speaking con- 
gregations were separated. Francis Bouchu, together 
with Fathers Macklin and Tarrilton, was placed in 
charge of the Spanish parishioners, and given the task 
of conducting missions among the scattered settlements 
in the vicinity of San Antonio. 

When, in the course of time, work among the 
Mexicans assumed such proportions as to warrant the 
entire attention of one priest, it was an easy transition for 
Father Bouchu to step into a full mission station at San 
Francisco. He was a unique figure in a picturesque 
setting. His biography is San Francisco’s history dur- 
ing all the years of his ministry there, especially be- 
cause he combined the zeal of a missionary with a knowl- 
edge of practical craftsmanship. He entered into the 
spirit of San Francisco’s founders as no other of its 
Priests could. 

Riding horseback from one settlement to another 
during his assistant-pastorship at San Fernando, he had 
become accustomed to cooking and camping in the open, 
and from the time he went to San Francisco until his 
death it was his personal idiosyncrasy to refuse assistance 
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with his cooking, laundering, or housekeeping. His first 
act as head of the mission was to begin building with 
his own hands upon the ruins of the old convent and 
arcade a comfortable priest’s house, and fitting up the 
rooms on the north where he made his office. He was 
a wonderfully active man, continually employing in his 
work his knowledge of law, bricklaying, stonemasonry, 
photography, history, and printing. He acquired some- 
where a very old and primitive printing press, and print- 
ed thereon pamphlets, prayers, and sermons in Spanish 
which would have done credit to a much more pretentious 
office. It is said that he kept a diary; but, granting its 
existence, it too has disappeared with all his personal 
belongings and papers. If such a document were in ex- 
istence it would constitute certainly the most valuable, 
and practically the sole source of information concerning 
everyday life at San Francisco during this period. 


In the absence of documentary evidence, the history 
which is just beyond the memory of the present genera- 
tion is the most difficult to cull from the myriads of 
tales and half-legends which circulate so freely. Any 
attempt to ascertain more about Father Bouchu, who 
was at best an odd creature as oddities are judged, is 
confounded in stories of his personal eccentricities. The 
old sisters in San Antonio remember him because he 
never kneeled at the exposition of the blessed sacrament, 
being prevented by penance bands beneath his rough 
brown gown. Some people remember his practice of 
the most rigorous economy in saving even candle-butts, 
and others his having, upon one occasion, interrupted his 
Sunday morning’s milking just long enough to bid sev- 
eral parishioners who had come to Mass begone to their 
homes to work. In spite of his peculiarities, however, 
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he was simple and unaffected, and it is mute testimony 
to his faithfulness that when he was taken senile and ill 
to Santa Rosa Hospital in San Antonio, he escaped his 
nurse, hailed a passing Mexican in a burro cart, and had 
the man take him back to San Francisco, where he was 
found two days later. A few days after (August 17, 
1907) he died at the Santa Rosa Hospital and was 
buried, according to his express wish, in San Fernando 
Cemetery, with the poor Mexicans among whom he had 
worked so long. 


During the whole of his thirty-two years’ ministry at 
San Francisco there are records of only one thousand 
fourteen baptisms and a proportionately small number 
of marriages. His congregation was small and poor; its 
members for the most part still lived in the primitive 
jacales and practised the simple agricultural and house- 
hold arts of their forefathers. On the greatest feast days 
the offering was seldom over fifteen cents! 


From the first of September immediately following 
Father Bouchu’s death until January 31, 1909, San 
Francisco was taken over by the priests of the order of 
C.M. F. At that date it was closed to public worship 
and the neighboring mission was blessed by Bishop 
Forest in the service of the entire community. Begin- 
ning late in the year 1914, Father Hume, an Englishman 
newly arrived in San Antonio, supplied at San Juan in 
turn with Fathers José Maria Crespol, Benito [bafez, 
and José D. Peyol and Dias. The quaint dignity of 
the little church at San Francisco seemed to appeal to his 
imagination as well as to offer great possibilities for 
active service; so that he bent his energies toward the 
rehabilitation of the whole mission property for a school, 
and diverted some five thousand dollars to transform the 
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priests’ house into a school building and to clean up the 
chapel and make it decent for use. June 25, 1916, 
Father Hume took personal charge of the mission, con- 
tinuing to work in its behalf faithfully until nearly a 
year later, when his appointment to the chancellorship 
of the diocese of San Antonio took part of his attention. 
The school he had begun continued to grow, although it 
lost a real friend when he was removed to New Orleans 
with Bishop Shaw in 1918. 


Now the school accommodates between sixty-five and 
seventy pupils in the grammar grades. The commun- 
ity is poor, and tuition is exacted from only those patrons 
who can pay it. Five sisters of the Order of the Incar- 
nate Word of Alamo Heights, who live in the restored 
barracks in the corner where the baluarte is, instruct the 
classes, and the whole constitutes a part of the diocese 
of San Antonio, subject to the orders of its bishop. 

The mission stands about nine miles, by automobile 
road, south of the center of the city, away from the beaten 
path of tourist travel. One leaves the pavement to follow 
a little winding country lane where one would never 
trust tires unless he knew what a delightful place is at 
the other end. 


In an atmosphere peculiarly its own, little San Fran- 
cisco is still “‘reducing’”’ the Indians. No one can enter 
the plaza without being at once aware of the sweet, 
timeless monotony of its existence. Its walls still, though 
imperfectly, enclose the chapel, several stark ruins of 
dwellings, the restored priests’ house or school building, 
and the restored barracks where the nuns live. This 
scene of grim suffering and mortal combat today re- 
echoes the voices of children at play, or is agitated by the 
little hurryings-about of the nuns their teachers, and the 
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comings and goings of the worshipers, visitors, or occa- 
sional patrons of the adobe hut which serves as dispensary 
of general merchandise to the community. 


The mission church has been almost entirely renewed, 
only the front retaining a portion of its ancient walls. 
Within very recent years the faded reds, browns, and 
yellows of the once gaudily frescoed walls have yielded 
to twentieth-century impatience of mellow age, and now 
gleam uncompromisingly white in the cool gloom of 
the chapel—perfectly characterless. The crude benches 
which are the only pews the church has ever had used 
to be labeled in bold letters: ‘““Women’’ on one side of 
the central aisle, ‘“‘Men’’ on the other. Now, as in any 
church, men and women sit wherever they choose. 


It seems strange enough, and significant too, that 
the front wall is the only one which has remained prac- 
tically intact, for it bears an additional burden of masonry 
in the bell tower. Some people like to think that the 
tower gave San Francisco de la Espada its name, from 
the fact that, by a stretch of imagination, it might be 
said to resemble the hilt of a sword. There is no his- 
toric or artistic basis for this comparison. The mission 
was consecrated to the glory of San Francisco and to the 
salvation of souls in a turbulent period. There was no 
organ to peal out the ecstasy of sacrifice and achievement 
in heroic strains—only the rattle of musketry in a salute 
to the cross amid constant dangers—to the cross militant; 
to Saint Francis of the Sword. 


One likes to think of the bells in that tower, which, 
according to report, were cast in San Antonio in its 
earliest days. At dawn they summoned unwilling neo- 
phytes to Mass, to prayer, and to work, in tones at once 
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stern and beseeching. “They spoke again at noon to 
break the day’s toil by prayer and physical refreshment, 
at sunset to call the workers home from the field, in mid- 
evening to sound curfew for the villagers when for their 
own welfare they were barred by the priests, each in his 
own jacal. They tolled the departure of heathen-turned- 
Christian from this life, chorused tidings of baptism and 
marriage, and clanged terrifyingly the warning of the 
approach of hostile Indians. They have told of the 
struggle of forces of order against forces of disintegration, 
and they are still bearing their message though the wil- 
derness has disappeared. 


Evidences of the wealth of this oldest and richest 
mission of the San Antonio River group have vanished 
almost as completely as the documentary evidences of 
the original existence of that wealth. Of the mission 


ornaments only seven remain: a pewter candlestick, two 
solid silver cruets for oil and for wine, life-sized statues 
of Jesus and of Mary, and a smaller statue of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, to which is affixed a weighty halo of 
pure silver. Of the origin of these statues there is no 
positive proof. The wood of which they are carved is 
petrified and has broken away in places; but whether 
they were carved of native wood in one mission or in 
another matters very little. Dressed with loving care 
by the nuns for each feast day, they stand immutable 
through the years, now amid offerings of cut flowers, 
embroideries, and other fruits of the toil of the parish- 
ioners when once upon a time there were no offerings 
to be given. The silver bears likewise no mark of identi- 
fication other than the figure of a small, poorly-shaped M, 
with a mark through it, on the halo. There can bh 
little doubt but that both the cruets and the halo came 
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from Mexico or even Spain. They were fashioned skil- 
fully; and silversmiths of even moderate proficiency were 
hardly to be found in New Spain, much less in the Pro- 
vinces. The loveliest ornament that was left was a head- 
dress for the Virgin, shaped like an enormous mantilla 
comb and wrought of pure gold. Its beauty impressed 
everyone who saw it. Father Bouchu realized its value 
and was extremely careful of its safety, a detail which 
heightens the interest of the fact that with his death it 
disappeared, leaving as the reflection of its golden splendor 
a legend of buried treasure. An old fellow who knew the 
mission during Father Bouchu’s residence there insists that 
some feet to the stage-left of the altar there used to be 
a door. When Father Bouchu realized that his facul- 
ties were failing, he seems to have become possessed with 
the idea that at his death there would be no one to take 


care of the mission as he had done for nearly forty years. 
He became solicitous for the safety of its treasures and 
buried them behind, or near, that walled door. The 
legend persists, the treasures are gone, the ground refuses 
to yield them. It is fitting that San Francisco’s opulence 
in past history should merge into a glamorous half-light 
of unreality in the present. 
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PROPOSAL OF A SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HE increased interest the American people are taking in 
| questions of international policy is not only gratifying but 
is necessary if we are to meet our new responsibilities in an 
intelligent and adequate manner. Elihu Root has put the matter 
in a nutshell when he says: “‘A democracy which undertakes to 
control its own foreign relations ought to know something about 
the subject.’’ More at length, in his History of the Foreign Policy 
of the United States (1924), Dr. R. G. Adams says: 


Apathy, rather than ignorance, is the chief enemy of an in- 
telligent foreign policy. ‘‘What all the nations now need is a 
public opinion which shall in every nation give more constant 
thought and keener attention to international policy, and lift it to 
a higher plane.’’ Such was the last message of James Bryce to the 
people of the United States. The nations of the world have much 
to learn about the business of living together. The problems of 
diplomacy and foreign policy will not be solved until mankind 
is willing to devote more conscious intellectual effort to the history 
and principles of human association. . . . Perhaps no country has 
risen to greatness in the family of nations with so little conscious 
attention to her foreign policy. . . . The day is past, however, 
when the people of the United States can afford to disregard their 
foreign policy. 
Once more, I quote from Professor J. Q. Dealey in his Foreign 
Policies of the United States (1926): ‘‘In the long run the sué 
cess of a nation’s policies depends on the intellectual interest of 
its citizens in public affairs.” 

Evidence of this enhanced interest is on every hand. Ther 
is, for example, the Council on Foreign Relations, sponsored by 
such leaders as Elihu Root and John W. Davis. For five years 
it has published the excellent magazine called Foreign Affaits 
There is the Foreign Policy Association, 18 E. Forty-First Street, 
New York, whose Information Service and publications are of 
great value. There is the National Citizens’ Committee on Rela 
tions with Latin America, 212 First Street, S. E., Washington, 
D. C., sponsored by such persons as Senators Norris and Wheeler. 

In this matter, as in others, we receive our food from the hands 
of the northeastern part of our country. There we find the mag 
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azines, societies, and leaders that create and direct public opinion. 
Our Southwest is not playing the part that it should in national 
life. It is rather humiliating to find New York and New England 
intensely interested in Latin-American affairs when this field 
is distinctively our own by history, traditions, and geograph- 
ical situation. We have our contributon to make to our na- 
tional and international life and policies. 

The large place that conferences and discussion groups are 
assuming in the formation of public opinion is to be noted. The 
conferences in international relations held at Williamstown, 
Mass., come first to mind. In the near future a conference on 
relations with Latin-America is to be held in Washington. Un- 
der the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association numerous 
luncheons for discussion have been held. 

In our own territory conferences on international relations 
are held at the University of Louisiana; also in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Attention is given to the subject by the Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association. I believe there is a place 
for another conference of a somewhat more popular and far- 
reaching character, to be held at Dallas or Santa Fé or El Paso 
or elsewhere in our Southwest, where Pan-American problems 
will be paramount. The sixth objective of Rotary is as follows: 
“The advancement of understanding, good-will, and interna- 
tional peace through a world-fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the Rotary ideal of service.”” In view of this 
statement of purpose, there is no reason why Rotary Clubs should 
not participate in such a conference. The American Association 
of University Women maintains a department on international 
relations, and I happen to know that leaders in this organization 
are at this time considering the advisability of such a conference 
in the Southwest. The same is true of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. These groups are contemplating holding such 
a conference possibly next spring. Of course perfect confidence, 
independence, and freedom of speech would characterize such a 
gathering. 

Those of us who used to rejoice in the work of John Barrett 
with his Pan-American Union and his Bulletin published in sev- 
eral languages have suffered a keen disappointment in the virtual 
collapse of the edifice he was erecting. We are now continually 
hearing it proclaimed that Pan-Americanism is dead. The gen- 
erous idealism of Root and Wilson has been followed by one 
shock after another: our failure to enter the League of Nations 
or even the International Court of Justice, our way of dealing 
with the European war debts which has given us the name of 
Shylock, the hard conditions imposed on Latin-American na- 
tions seeking loans, the recent treaty with Panama, and the fin- 
ishing touches added by the present administration at Washingon 
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with reference to Mexico and Nicaragua. It is little wonder that 
Latin-Americans are asking whether their future does not lie ig 
closer relations with Europe. They have formed in Europe ap 
Anti-Imperialistic Revolutionary Association of America, whos 
purpose is largely to liberate the republics of Latin-America from 
economic servitude. 


We have counted too much on a union, not of blood and 
culture, but of geography. France has always influenced thee 
countries in a cultural manner more than we have, and they ar 
now turning for friendship to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. On 
good-will aviators were coldly though courteously received, 
while De Pinedo, the Italian, was given a most enthusiastic wel- 
come. As Lindbergh was advised to fly high over the battle-fields 
in Nicaragua, his tour had little influence on points of contention 
there. 


Until recently, we have had the confidence and admiration of 
Latin-America, but now the same hostile sentiment may be found 
in all the twenty republics to the south of us. The new interpre. 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine seems to them to menace their 
sovereignty. I have had access during the past year to a South 
American daily paper, and always it is ‘““Yanqui’’ imperialism. 
Two books published, one in Mexico and one in Spain, have these 
titles: Crimenes del Imperialismo Norte-Americano and Los E+ 
tados Unidos Contra la Libertad. 


The situation is, in my judgment, by no means hopeless. 
Our Latin friends have warm hearts. In spite of Havana, friendly 
conferences can be of value. It is not so much talk about friend- 
ship that is needed as the actual sharing of a common culture. 
We need to get acquainted. In such conferences the self-respect 
and national sovereignty of each country must be recognized. It 
should be understood that adventurers and speculators investing 
their money abroad do so at their own risk. The society of Amet- 
ican nations should meet on terms of equality, and Canada ought 
to be included. We want our Latin-American friends to know 
us not only through politicians and business men, globe-trotters 
and moving pictures, but also through those internationally- 
minded citizens who can best represent us culturally and ideally. 


There is not much of a financial problem involved in my 
proposition. Some money would be of great benefit, but if we do 
not have it we can make a modest beginning. If we want to 
together for a conference we can do so. an of us are s 


ciently interested to attend such a conference at our own expense, 
or perhaps the educational institutions with which we are con 
nected, or some society or group, will send us. 


Lubbock. JOHN C. GRANBERY. 
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BOOKS AND ART 


MODERN PAINTERS OF SANTA FE 
By MARY HUNTER 


ANTA FE contains a group of painters who are a vital part 

of modern art in America. They can be referred to as 

a group rather as a matter of location, than of influence. 

For unlike many so-called “‘art colonies’, there is no ar- 

rangement of suns and satellites—no, not even an art school, 

though one or two spasmodic and unpretentious attempts have 

been made in that direction—and the kinds and qualities of paint- 

ing are as various as the score or so of residents who are painters 
by profession. 


Here, as in the art of all periods and places, can be found the 
two inevitable groupings: those painters whose impulse toward 
expression is directed by the currents of contemporary thought 
and feeling which flow out into the future, and those painters 
who find satisfactory expression through the crystallized means 
and manners of the past—usually the more immediate past. 
However, the distinction to be made is one of attitude rather 
than traditions and manners of painting. The latter group are 
those who observe closely, conscious of the Dutch way of seeing 
and painting factual detail and the Impressionistic method of re- 
cording color in light, seeking to enclose faithfully a portion of 
the seen world within frames, stamping it no further with their 
subjective reactions than is inevitable in a personal tendency to 
regard this and disregard that—their attention shaped primarily 
by the past, by what has been done, by what has constituted a 
good picture, by what has been previously observed. Schmidt, 
Van Soelen, winner of the year’s National Academy prize, Cas- 
sidy, Ellis, Parsons, Balink, Shuster, are the names which nat- 
urally occur in this connection. The former group observe no 
less keenly, but their perceptions are stimuli to profound inner 
activity which in visible form bears as subjective a mould as 
music or poetry. These are the moderns, not in the sense of be- 
ing traditionless, but in fact so completely a product of the past 
that the fresh unbound reaction is possible. Through them can 
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be perceived the deepest effects of the unceasing interaction be. 


tween creative expression and the environment. 


The modern element is best known in exhibiting centers a; : 
the New Mexico Painters, a group largely modern in attitude and | 
composed of Santa Fé men: Frank Applegate, Joseph Bakos, An. | 


drew Dasburg, Randall Davey, Henderson, Nordfeldt, Sloan, Vaa 
Soelen, Gustave Baumann, whose woodcuts, brilliant in color and 
technique, are widely known; with the addition of Blumenschein, 
Higgins, and Ufer of Taos. Henderson has wandered from paint. 
ing into architecture and design, and Van Soelen still sees with 
the Impressionists and records with a highly developed technique. 


During the past year a second combination has been the six who | 


have each month hung a new exhibition in the Museum of New 
Mexico—the Modern Wing—that is as close as this informal 
group has come to a title. Its members—Bakos, Willard Nash, 
Raymond Jonson, Nordfeldt, Dasburg, and Olive Rush—form a 
productive group which, if it continues to grow in depth and 
power, will take as formative a place in American art as the now 
historic Eight of pre-war New York. Nordfeldt, Dasburg, and 
Olive Rush are the more mature members and their work is cot- 
respondingly more distinguished in concept and technique. 


The summer exhibitions in the Modern Wing were distin | 
guished by Nordfeldt’s large canvases, in particular by his Mexican > 
studies. Forceful, unclouded, highly self-conscious, these por | 


traits reproduce the strange inarticulate quality of the peasant. 


But there is nothing inarticulate about Nordfeldt’s manipulation § 
of his medium; the actual application of paint is made to count ff 
in full. In the whole body of his work, there shows a certain 
eclecticism to be found where the talent is easy, like a film to hk ff 


cleared from the surface. Etching is a field in which Nordfeldt 
works with apparently more penetration and less obscuration of 
his personal direction, and though he in no way slights the line ot 
expressiveness of his medium, his plastic values are extremely rich 
and satisfying and especially to be noted in his treatment of tret 


masses. There is something of Goya in his etchings as, making § 


allowances for a less experienced technique, in those of Willard 
Nash—Nordfeldt uses the sharp intense treatment of the Penin- 
sular Wars, while Nash recalls Goya’s tapestry cartoons. But 
Nordfeldt brings a perceptive quality to his Mexican studies as dif- 
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ferent as New Mexican life is different from the life of Old Mexico 
or Spain. In his Penitente processions is none of the melodra- 
matic horror some painters see, but as great simplicity as belief 
in the reality of purification by blood. One in particular is mem- 
orably simple—a wide, open sky and low hills and a barely sug- 
gested line of flagellantes quiet as the ghost of an ancient ritual. 

Andrew Dasburg has lately brought attention to himself and 
Santa Fé by winning third prize in the Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition at Pittsburg, the only American to be so distinguished. 
Both this and the prize won at the Pan-Pacific Exhibition in Los 
Angeles were awarded for his technically absorbing flower studies. 
In spite of the carefulness of his attention to outline and paint 
itself, the most complex composition effects Dasburg has developed 
lie more in the relation of color values than in form and move- 
ment of line. It is the problem which animates his painting and 
in his recent landscapes drawn from the Taos country, the minor 
variations of deep-toned colors suggest the careful craftsmanship 
of intricately patterned weaving. It is the most compelling as- 
pect of his work, for otherwise his compositions are reposeful 
masses in which only the color moves and flows. 

Olive Rush, the only woman painter of marked capacity and 
development in Santa Fé, is perhaps best known for her unusual 
murals, lightfooted and wild deer, antelopes, goats. Her work 
is Persian in its fluency and has the swift comprehension of poise 
and flight to be found in Indian drawings. There is a quality of 
quick charm and high imaginative suggestion which is not pres- 
ent in the work of any other American artist. Miss Rush is an 
anomaly in the development of American art; and the highly 
personal quality of her murals and water colors, though it marks 
their limitations, also explains their power. Her infrequent di- 
rect interpretations of the New Mexican landscape are remote, 
aloof from immediate contact. 

When the country of the upper Rio Grande produces a paint- 
er as close to its life as Diego Rivera and Orozco to Mexican life, 
then perhaps it will find its complete expression. But today 
Frank Applegate comes closest to mastering and re-expressing the 
environment in his water colors. To one unfamiliar with his 
work, water color might seem a slight medium for the bulk of 
the New Mexican scenes, but it is not the case. The animation 
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and plastic reshaping of form by the varying light, stir in his 
completely essential compositions. From the rhythmic line of 
clay hills in half light, serene as if seen through water, to the 
sharp angular dynamism of the Navajo country, the primaty ele- 
ments of each scene are held vital and arresting in the supple 
boundaries of his lines. The very facility of handling makes for 
the clean articulate expression indispensable to true interpretation. 
In his oils, the medium is less facile and the landscapes tend to 
lose their high animate quality, but his paintings of the rich pat- 
terning of the pueblo ceremonies stir visual and kinesthetic re- 
sponses as intense as do the dances themselves. 

Dasburg, Applegate, and Nordfeldt have all made a close study 
of the region and the culture in which they have chosen to live 
and create. They have made themselves wholly familiar with 
Indian and Spanish colonial art, and their sympathetic compre- 
hension of the people and the country frees the senses for a full 
response. It is the lack of such vital and thoughtful contact which 
shows in the work of Bakos, Raymond Jonson, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, Willard Nash. Though Nash is considered primarily a 
painter in oils and a water-colorist, his etchings show a deep and 
strongly expressed side of his work. They seem cleaner cut, less 
confused, even discounting the differences in medium, and more 
interestingly conceived than his paintings; and they possess a rich 
textural quality. In his oils, as in those of Bakos and Jonson, 
there is a sense of confused groping after expression of incomplete 
experience. Bakos at times bursts into warm color in which he 
is at his best. Jonson’s chief preoccupation at present is strange 
abstract rock formations in which he is struggling for a peculiarly 
personal salvation. An increasing adjustment to the means of 
expression is bringing him to articulation. These are the young 
men with a scene before them peculiarly rich in the sensuous ex- 
perience vital to the painter. 

John Sloan and Randall Davey, though they spend only part 
of the year in Santa Fé, belong to it. Davey ranks among the 
foremost portrait painters in the United States. His portraits are 
clear of sentimentalized fogginess of mind and technique and his 
approach to each subject is fresh and vivid. This last character 
istic leaves a trail of excited discussion behind it—witness the 
McCormick picture in Chicago and the still more recent reaction 
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in Ponca City, Oklahoma. A side of his work more difficult to 
analyze is its curious analogy to the primitive, a rather matter- 
of-fact, almost commonplace expression of something deeply in- 


tuitive and sensitive. John Sloan, President of the American 
Independent Society, which was for about ten years an important 
organ of protest and now in its turn is being protested against, 
is as vigorous in his painting as in his personality. Much of his 
work, especially his drawings and etchings, shows forth a philo- 
sophic and satiric attitude, and yet at the same time an imme- 
diacy of contact with the world in general—an attitude which 
Peggy Bacon has inherited in her drawings. It is New York and 
its people that Sloan sees most clearly. 

But, after all, why is Santa Fé—why this particular aggre- 
gation of painters? Primarily because the town and surrounding 
country are exciting—they afford the creative worker a stimulating 
and satisfying background without the intense complications and 
distracting demands of a congested environment. This is espe- 
cially true for the painter—the flowing activity of the scene en- 
gages the attention with constant shifting of pattern and form as 
almost no other region does. 

As well as the scene, there is the attraction to be found in the 
life and the people. Contacts range from the primitive of the 
pueblo dwellers to the sophistication of modern intellectuals. 
Among the pueblo Indians creative expression still flows un- 
checked as part of the movement of a complete life into pottery, 
painting, dance drama, and poetry. Here the artist is close to 
the springs of his art. The Spanish colonial tradition contributes 
the fine craft of its ancient dyed rugs and colonial furnishings, 
the fervour and strange medieval beauty of its santos and boltos 
—all touched with a primitive directness. There is something 
felt in the historic tradition of entradas and assimilations that is 
helping to merge the recently imposed modern existence into the 
encompassing whole. 

Though none of the painters working in Santa Fé is a direct 
inheritor of the environment, still the attitude of receptive friend- 
liness to the past and the old social patterns which are functioning 
as part of the surroundings has drawn these non-indigenous ar- 
tists close to the established order. It is rather a curious phenom- 
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enon that the creative group in this part of the Southwest, though 
artificially rooted, is becoming a part and an outgrowth of the 
regional culture. For aloof or abstract as the painter may be, 
he is touched with the country and the life. 


BOOKS 


By HILTON ROSS GREER, JOHN CHAPMAN, and HENRY SMITH 


KIT CARSON, by Stanley Vestal. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Bostos 
and New York. 


IT CARSON is the sort of man who demands biography, 
and the sort who could never have an unprejudiced 
biography written about him. His life was too much a 

symbol of a nation not to arouse violent feelings. The mas 
himself, however, is still apparent behind the legend and th 
symbol, and always he seems the stuff heroes are made of—from 
the time when as a runaway a ntice he forced experienced 
plainsmen to perform an amputation without benefit of antiseps 
to the time when as a General and an Indian Agent he retired 
from the battle of Adobe Walls, licked and fighting off a superia 
force. It seems that this is the man who is becoming the secon/ 
regional hero of the nation, and the second only because Wash- 
ington preceded him. Through his efforts the first conquest d 
the West was begun and it also appears that almost everythiy 
successful in later campaigns was due in large part to his exertion 
The main difficulty is that he couldn't dance a minuet and had m 
armigerous an in England. But then Robert Bruce asl 
Richard Coeur de Lion possibly may not have bathed as oftens 
was strictly appropriate. 

Kit, however, was more than a mere fighter; he was the fis 
of the prairie statesmen, in point of importance if not of tim 
The story of his diplomatic reduction of the Indians of Nea 
Mexico inevitably makes him seem an undomesticated Hasting 
of the plains and mountains. The task he had was not sma 
There were too many soldiers about. 

Mr. Vestal has approached his work, I believe, with no eff 
to maintain a philosophical detachment. Knowing the natured 
his man and his subject, he seems deliberately to have cho 
partisanship rather than sacrifice the vaster import of his wot 
And he has brought to his task an ability to recreate a scene and 
make it comprehensible and significant such as few other Engls 
writers have shown. Macaulay is one of his few rivals. 

More than this, however, the author has a swift, unobstrue 
simplicity of narrative, which in its rush and vigor is likely 
cause you to overlook its numerous wonderfully right phrases. 
few colloquialisms of the old age are resurrected and used 
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splendid effect in keeping the scene of the drama clearly before 
you, and they produce a sense of action and color not at all to be 
achieved with academic verbiage. And in doing this Mr. Vestal 
has revived a conditional which should never be allowed to pass 
out of the language of the West, “‘maybeso”’. The author, how- 
ever, has in my opinion reached his most expressive style in his 
pageants of color and movement, of masses of men against masses 
of land, preserving with accuracy the now almost unknown sense 
of swift action against an unyielding and hostile nature. 

This, moreover, is not all of the book. Billy Dixon’s rather 
too much advertised battle of Adobe Walls is dexterously put in 
its proper place. And the army with its West Point martinets is 
treated with as bold and devastating a scorn as any Kit himself 
showed. The American officers surpassed their ignorance and rash- 
ness only by their own stubbornness in refusing to take advice. 
Their blunders and arrogance show as badly against the shrewd- 
ness and skill of the Frontiersmen as the field tactics of British 
officers a hundred years before appeared against the superior experi- 
ence of the colonial levies. Indeed in more than one instance Kit 
played Washington to some West Pointer’s Braddock. 

For my part, I am willing to put this biography by the side 
of Beowulf if for no other reason than the fect that it’s about 
the only competent biography that has recently been written with- 
out the mercenary aid of dian epithets. nim 


AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURB, 1750-1848, by Howard Mumford Jones. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


ECAUSE of his former connection with the University of 
Texas, Professor Howard Mumford Jones of the University 
of North Carolina may be regarded as a genuine Texan; and 

a reviewer may point with pride to his book as the work of one 
of our own. ‘The pride is wholly justifiable. America and French 
Culture shows evidence everywhere of wide erudition, leavened 
into understanding by a constant remembering that facts are im- 
portant ng be they are representative. 

What Professor Jones has done is to collect an astonishin 
mass of details about American social history from 1750 to 184 
and fit them together with precision into a speaking picture of the 
nation as it was influenced by France. There are enough foot- 
notes to insure tedium under any ordinary treatment; but Pro- 
fessor Jones hates tedium, and from somewhere (from his French 
masters, perhaps?) he has learned how to be scientific without 
being a bore. Often, for instance, he slips into the present tense 
for pages together; again, he ununderstandably i a sense of life 
to a list of guests at a Philadelphia salon. Like Chaucer, he always 
seems in a hurry: ‘Let us go on”, he writes, in substance, again 
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and again; “‘let us consign this to a footnote, and think what is 
the meaning of the whole”. Meanwhile he is tracing out every 
vestige of possible contact between Americans and Frenchmen: 
immigrants, explorers, professional travelers; French books im- 
ported, or published in America; American taste for French cook- 
ing, French fashions, French philosophy—but to go on would be 
to rewrite the book. 

In the interest of clarity Professor Jones suggests a classifica- 
tion of the formative forces in American culture under three heads; 
the cosmopolitan spirit, perhaps most powerful during the 
Revolution and just after, typified in Thomas Jefferson; the 
middle-class spirit, following always the development of manv- 
facturing, showing plainly in the New England poets; and the 
frontier spirit, usually inarticulate because frontiersmen have some 
thing to do besides write books, impatient of anything foreign, and 
finding its fullest expression, after the frontier itself had almost 
gone, in Mark Twain. Through the cosmopolitan spirit, of course, 
most French influence (and there has been much) made itself felt; 
the middle-class spirit interests itself in Europe only when, as in 
the “‘elegant’’ forties, cosmopolitan Gallicism has made European 
thought, dress, language, fashionable; while the pioneer spirit, 
westward-looking and self-confident, is usually as hostile to Europ 
as the Innocent Abroad. But this is to travesty a good book. Its 
enough to say that no American can read after Professor Jone 
without finding his understanding of himself and his environment 
deepened and rectified. ae 


TJOTTEL’S MISCELLANY (SONGES AND SONETTES, 1557), edited by Hyde 
Rollins, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
HE appearance this quarter of Professor Hyder Rollins 
careful edition of Tottel’s Miscellany is occasion to read 
again in the poetry of the most interesting century of 
English literature. Since the eight editions of the anthology pub 
lished between 1557 and 1587 there has been only one reprinting 
(Arber, 1870), now rare, and with errors which Professor Rollin 
lists with becoming lack of emphasis; and none even approaching 
in typographical beauty the new stoutly bound quarto. A 
volume of the edition is promised, which (presumably) will con 
tain some sort of critical treatment and notes. The completed 
work of Professor Rollins, who is an alumnus of Southwestem 
and Texas Universities, should certainly become as definitive 4 
study of this fountain-head of English lyrical verse as his firs 
volume is authoritative in its reproduction of the text. 
Of literary merit a wise reviewer will have little to say by 
way of attempted exposition. But without reference to time 
place, there are poems in this collection that belong with the best 
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of English lyrics. I am thinking of Wyatt's lines beginning, 
“They flee from me, that sometime did me seke’’, and of his poem, 
masterly in its use of a refrain, which begins, ‘““My lute awake 

forme the last Labour that thou and I shall waste:”’ or of 
urrey’s ‘“The louer excuseth himself of suspected change’. 

Yet if every line in the book were as wretched doggerel as the 
worst, the reading of it would be absorbing for the picture the 
verses give of the early course of the surge of power and enthu- 
siasm whose summit was to be Shakespeare. Against a back- 
ground of the hawking and hunting, the singing and love-making, 
the dissembling and sycophantism which made up life at Henry 
VIII's court, stand forth plainly other modes of thought. Wyatt, 
disgusted with the painted pomp, writes in the vein of Stoicism; 
or again he strikes the note of patriotism which was to rise to 
fever heat at the coming of the Armada—‘*My king, my country, 
I seke for whom I liue."” There are many such revealing touches: 
to mention only one other, the astonishing number of elegies to 
young men. Surrey, who was beheaded when he was not yet 
forty (five years before the publication of the Miscellany) speaks 
of his ‘‘totheless chaps’ and white hair in a context which does 
not suggest pretense. Wyatt himself died in his bed at the age 
of thirty-nine. It was a time of living hard, and a quick ending. 

I have said nothing of courtly love, possibly the greatest single 
influence manifest in the book. But Wyatt and Surrey and Grimald 
and the others add nothing to Chaucer here. Though they take 
the lovers’ pains seriously as a rule, a Chaucerian humor and 
skepticism creeps in here and there—‘‘For I am one of them whom 
playnt doth well content: It sits me well: myne absent wealth 
me semes for to lament’. In conclusion it should be said that the 
“depewitted’”” Wyatt's superiority as a poet over the more facile 
Surrey is incontestable. “+ 


THE SPIRITUAL CONQUEST OF THE SOUTHWEST, by J. M. Dawson. Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


ARP and woof of the romantic history of the old Southwest 
are the courage and the conquests of religion’s pioneers. 
Imperishable, integral are the threads that record their devo- 

tion and their deeds, now somber, now colorful, yet rich in epic 
beauty. The Franciscans who came with the cross centuries before 
the conquistadores came with the sword, the evangels of Protes- 
tantism who came with the covered wagons of the Anglo-Saxon, 
all were fired with a zeal that brooked no obstacle and faltered at 
no sacrifice. High among the heroic of the early annals are these, 
deserving such an historian as has just given us a moving new 
volume, The Spiritual Conquest of the Southwest. 

Dr. Joseph Martin Dawson, who is pastor of the First Baptist 
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Church at Waco, has set down the epic here with a hand impas- 
sioned yet disciplined. His full revealment of the outstanding 
figures in the missionary conquest of the Southwest makes the 
work invaluable as a reference book. But the general reader will 
like most the retrospective and prophetic chapters in which the 
dreams and visions of the author are voiced in a fluent prose that 


is as noble as poetry. ~— 
.R. G. 


WIND OUT OF BETELGEUSE, by Margaret Tod Ritter. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York. 

A WIND from Betelgeuse must necessarily be a very delicate 
breath, but to an Apollo-favored few it may yet be signifi- 
cant and perhaps stirring. Miss Ritter’s title is not a mis- 

nomer. Her slight volume of verse is a collection of cameo dramas, 
dramas not large enough for the dimensions of a closet, and yet 
sharp and clean in the drawing. For it is for the dramatic quality 
of her lyrics, a quality which is studiously varied from poignant 
to piquant, that this volume may have a chance to survive. 

It is noteworthy among other things that in few of the poems, 
which cling rather closely to accepted forms, are indications of the 
operation of Miss Ritter’s Colorado environment upon her con- 
sciousness. Almost without exception the work is intensely 
subjective, a fact which may account for the delicate drama of it. 
A comment may be added about the paucity of quotable lines: the 
verse is conceived in stanzas and who'e lyrics and the figures are 
extensive rather than compact. rc 


SILVER IN THE SUN, by Grace Noll Crowell. The P. L. Turner Publishing 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

STRANGE blend of what I am pleased to call the Adjectival 

A School and the philosophy of duty and obligation is the 


outstanding characteristic of Mrs. Crowell’s latest volume 
of verse. The result is by no means displeasing, especially to one 
who, tired of the psychotic cacophonies of quasi-Freudians, looks 
about him for verse that will be at once —e. and intelligible, 


and even poetic. And Mrs. Crowell’s work is all this, and more: 
it is the expression of the unescaped, of a poet who has refused to 
storm life as Whitman did. The author's life reaction is perha 
embodied in the exclamation at the end of a stanza on the flight 
of wild fowl— 
I tighten my lips to keep from crying: 
“Beautiful birds let me go with you.” 
It is nevertheless this momentary mood and instantaneous te- 
ression that keep the volume from being great. In the sense that 
it expresses emotion of a mood rather than grim, gaunt questioning 
of life and environment, the poetry under consideration is light 
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verse, though not at all with the connotation of levity. Without 
insisting, I should say that Mrs. Crowell owes a debt to Mase- 
field and Coleridge, but not to the extent of leaving her work 
bankrupt of herself. In conclusion, it may be added that the 
format of the volume seems pleasingly to be chosen with a sense 
of fitness to the thought and manner of her work. J. ©. 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW POETRY AWARD 


MANUSCRIPTS entered for the Southwest Review Poetry 
Award were to have been in the hands of the editors be- 
fore May 1, 1928. 
THE EprrTors of the Review have been fortunate enough 
to secure the consent of the following men of letters to 
serve as judges of the contest: 

WITTER BYNNER, of Santa Fé, formerly President of 
the Poetry Society of America; 

JOHN FARRAR, of New York, until recently editor of 
the Bookman; and 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY, of Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, editor of the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
THE PRIZE-WINNING POEM will be published in the 
Summer number of the Review. 








An Apology and An Explanation 
C7 vis number of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW makes 


its appearance somewhat late, because of unavoidable 
mechanical exigencies. 

Several changes in format had been planned for the 
REVIEW, but it was deemed wise to let them await the 
new volume, which begins in October of this year. The 
introduction of a clearer paper stock, however, was to be 
accomplished in this issue, and unfortunately a delay of 


two weeks occurred when the paper was en route from 
New York. 


Readers will notice that this number of the REVIEW 
has been sewed in order to make the magazine more easily 
tread. Asa further improvement, it is planned to increase 


slightly the page size of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW 
with the new volume. 









IN THIS ISSUE 


The Spring number of the Review opens with an essay by 
native of Dallas, Lewis M. Dabney, Jr., who after taking his degree 4 
at the Harvard Law School in 1921 has practiced law here. 

David Y. Thomas, head of the department of history and 
political science at the University of Arkansas and an associate 
editor of the Southwestern Political Science Quarterly, is the 
author of a number of books on American history, including One 
Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine (1923). 


John Owen Beaty is head of the department of English at 
Southern Methodist University. His essay is drawn from obser. | 
vations during his recent trip around the world as Kahn Fellow, 


William Alexander Percy, possibly the best Rnown living 
Southern poet, is a lawyer of Greenville, Mississippi. He is the 
author of three books of verse and editor of the Yale Series ¢ 
Younger Poets. ; 

Mrs. Katherine Nichols Owsley lives in El Paso. q 

John William Rogers, Jr., is also a native of Dallas, though 
for the last two years he has lived in New York. He wrote “Ju ge 
Lynch”, the play with which the Dallas Little Theater wont 
first national tournament (1924), and which was published 
the Southwest Review for October, 1924. 

Leonard Doughty, of Austin, calls himself a “‘briefless & 


rister’’, retired from active practice. His “Notes on Translati 


Heine” appeared in the Texas Review in 1922. 

Charles W. Ferguson, a former student of Southern Methoe 
University, is now with Doubleday, Doran and Company in Ni 
York. He is the author of several essays which have appeared 
current periodicals. 

Although Elizabeth J. Coatsworth lives in Hingham, Massa 
chusetts, her poems often. reflect her visits to the Southwest. | 

Gaynell Hawkins is Executive Secretary of the Dallas Ci ‘ 
Federation. Much of her information about Thomas David 
she gathered from unpublished documents in New York, 
from conversations with former pupils of the teacher. 

Herbert Gambrell, a professor of history in Southern Metho 
dist University, has compiled his essay on Governor Hogg fi 
various sources, including files of Texas newspapers. He 
to express his gratitude to the Hogg family for permission to ¢ 
| wh manuscript life of the Governor by the late Colonel 

ey. 

Frances Scarborough, a former student of Texas and Colui 
Universities, lives now in San Antonio. 

Mary Hunter of Santa Fé has had through her aunt, Mrs. Ma@ 
Austin, exceptional opportunities to meet and to know thoroug 
Santa Fé artists. She has spent the past winter in Chicago. 

John C. Granbery is head of the department of history | 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 








